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A LAST 
WORD 
from the 


General Convention 
Chairman 





When vou read this only a few days will remain 
before the biggest and best ot all NALU Con 


ventions gets underway in Des Moines, the 


week of September 16th. 

We're all set out here to give vou a convention 
vou ll never forget. 

Hop in vour car—catch a train, a bus, or an air- 
plane—and come on out for a week that will 


make vou a better Life Insurance Man. 


We'll be seeing vou... 
M. C. (Mike) NELSson 
General Convention Chairman 


1935—NALU Convention 


Age Ney Manager 
State of lowa 
k guitabl Life Assurance 


Society of the U. 8. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


re GERARD 8S. NOLLEN, President 
Wy DES MOINES, IOWA 
aS a * A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
omy {cme IN ITS 57TH YEAR 













































































One Word Leads to Another 


On the penetrating point of words uttered by the 
salesman Life Insurance is carried to the American 


Home. 


Words picturing an idea and an ideal are the tools 
with which 3.000 Shield Men have placed in force 


over 2.200.000 policies, coast to coast. 


Selling NEEDS 


Te NATIONAL, (epg) itoncceioe 
War NASHVILLE 
ACCIDENT > 50.000 WATTS 


Lesze rARCE Compan Y Inc 


c. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W.R. WILLS, President 
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here are about eighteen 
million girls in the United 
States less than fifteen years 
old. Fathers who carefully 
shield their little girls TODAY 
sometimes forget that TO- 
MORROW their daughters may 
have to face the world alone. 
An education will not only 
help these girls to be self- 
supporting but also to develop 
any special talents or abilities 
they may have. 


To the fathers of these girls the 
Metropolitan sends a special 
message in a list of August 
magazines.“ Field-Men are 
urged to tell these fathers how 
a Life Insurance Program will 
help to assure them that their 
daughters will have not only 
the necessities of life but will 
be equipped to face the world. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time, 





Don't forget the Convention of 
the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, week of September 16th. 











METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Helpful Hints On 
How To Worry 


One of the first rules, of course, is 
always to remember the future. 
Keep it foremost in your mind— 
but lay no plans for it. Seize no 
opportunities. Save nothing. Invest 
nothing. Do nothing. Just fret—and 
fume. Be utterly miserable. Worry 
about yourself as you will be when 
old age comes. Worry about your 





children, who will be leaving school 
if you die. Worry about your wife. 
Learn to wince when you think of 
her attempt to provide all that you 
neglected to provide. Picture her 
looking for a job—your favorite son 
shouting “Extree!” on the street 
corner. Do this thing right. Learn 
to look worried even if you have to 
practice in front of your mirror. 
Of course, if you prefer not to 
worry, you might look into this 
thing called Life Insurance. With 
the help of your telephone book, 
you will be able to locate intelligent 
agents representing this 70-year-old 
company with nearly a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA— Founded 1865 





The advertising of Provident 
Mutual reflects its pride in the 
character of its agency force. 





COMPENDIUM 
of 
OFFICIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORTS 


Showing Business and Financial 
Standing of all the Life Insurance 
Companies for the Year Ending 
January 1, 1935, and a Series of 
Ratios Giving an Analysis of 
Expenses, Loadings, Interest 
Earnings, Mortality Experience, 


Etc. 
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_ “Greatest Community 


Chest” 


During Life Insurance Week our Atlanta 
General Agent gave a statement to the local 
newspapers in which these accurately de- 
| seriptive paragraphs occurred :- 
Under modern life insurance plans relatively small 
amounts saved from present salaries will guarantee 
| a substantial income for retirement years. In other 
words, the life insurance man takes that part of the 
young man’s income which isn’t needed at the present 
time, and puts it back to work, so that it will give 
the old man an income when he needs it most. 
Moreover, when the young man has set aside for the 
old man’s income in this way, he is free to spend 
the rest without worry as to where his income will 
come from in the future. 

\ newspaper editorial not long ago described life 
insurance as the “greatest community chest in the 
world,” because it is filled by men’s foresight in 

making sure that neither their names in later years, 
nor their families’ names in case of death, may 
ever be thrown onto the rolls of charity. 


“The greatest community chest in the 
world” is a phrase that exactly fits the dis- 
tinctive service of life insurance. For every 
man may own his own sufficing chest. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, President 








Children’s Insurance 


appeals to the sort of people who 
are your best clients and prospects. 
Security Mutual Juvenile policies are 
just enough different to win a hearing 
in any family circle. 


20-Year Endowment and Endow- 
ment At Age 64 Plans, with Payor 
Benefit, and liberal cash values are 
some of the noteworthy features. 


New opportunities for both juvenile 
and adult business face the under- 
writer with Security Mutual Juveniles 
in his kit. 


Rates and sample policies from any 
General Agent, or write 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 











| Independence Square Philadelphia 














NOW it's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 
ness makes of you as you enter it,”” and puts be- 
fore the new agent “‘the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through etudy, prepara- 
tion and procedure.”’ Plainly, it tells what every 
new agent “must face, what he is ‘up against’” 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 


Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
6 the first of educational matter given to him. It 


can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


A COPY _ selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., 
in Manager's Magazine of the Life Insurance 


12 COPIES $5.40 Sales Research Bureau. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Outstanding Reliability 


The Institution of Life Insurance was founded 
on the principle that theirs is the administra- 
tion of a public trust—that funds entrusted to 
them must be held inviolate. 


The Friendly Company is known throughout 
life insurance circles as a company of outstand- 
ing reliability—a company builded to adminis- 
ter faithfully the money entrusted to her care— 
a company whose reserves prove her stability. 
Her record has earned the confidence of the in- 
suring public. 

Are you interested in a life insurance connec- 
tion? Then you will find it pays to be friendly 
with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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BLIND MEN AND HAPPY WOMEN 


OT far from Belgrade, upon the fertile plains of Yugo-Slavia, 
there is a little settlement of recent origin which has been 
named Vetrenik. Born of the war and man’s humanity to 
man, it atones for the horrors of the one by permitting an outlet for 
the other. In Vetrenik the men are blind and the women are happy. 


One of the saddest victims of the war is the strong vigorous man 
in the prime of life who has lost his sight. The plight and the grip- 
ping picture of his afflicted subjects elicited the sympathy of the 
young King Alexander of Yugo-Slavia who sought to ease their 
burden. To dig they were not able. To beg they were ashamed. 
They indeed posed a human problem which only a kind and human 
king might solve. They asked not for alms, but rather for a chance 
to regain their self-respect. And so the institute for blind veterans 
founded at Zumm was followed by the establishment of the model 
village of Vetrenik. 


At the outset, thirty blind men were deeded a cottage, a patch 
of ground and equipment for farming. King Alexander noted in this 
quasi Garden of Eden the need for women. His call for volunteers 
as wives was met with a ready and hearty response. Seven years 
after its creation, Vetrenik is one of Yugo-Slavia’s most prosperous 
villages. King Alexander, a year ago the victim of a mad assassin, 
may cite before the Court of Heaven his triumph over one of man’s 
most cruel blows. Observers are in accord that Vetrenik boasts of 
happy wives which stand every test. More than a hundred children, 
none blind, are giving added force to the achievement. 


In every village and city in America there are homes wherein 
men are blind and the women are happy. Theirs is not a physical 
blindness, but rather they have closed their eyes to the need that is 
theirs of protecting the happiness and the outlook of those whose 
future has, by true love, been placed in their wives’ keeping. They 
are blind to the necessity of preparing for that day of reckoning 
which is inevitable for every man. Their wives, serene in their 
present security, are happy through ignorance of the fact that their 
future has been left unprotected by those in whom their trust has 
been placed. 


Life insurance men know that through the protection they offer a 
means is afforded by which the blindness of these men may be lifted 
and the happiness of the wives assured against death and disability. 
It is the duty of each underwriter to bring light and protection to 
every home in America. 


Ta. he 











Selection 


and 


Underwriting 
in the Field 


By 


DONALD C. KEANE 


Keane Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 


New York 


URING the past five years there 

has been more time and effort 

devoted to the fundamentais of 
life insurance, prospecting, and selec- 
tion than in any other 10-year period 
in the twentieth century. 

We have to assume that it is an 
accepted fact that in this day and 
time, with general conditions and 
competition as they are, that every 
agency maintains a capable and an 
efficient training schedule and course, 
that qualifies the new agent and as- 
sists the old, so that he knows the 
theoretical as well as the practical 
side of selling policies. 

Of primary and incalculable impor- 
tance is the question of prospecting 
and a vital and component part is se- 
lection. Selection from a standpoint 
siness, income, occupation, health 
ts. And it goes without say- 
ng that the successful underwriter 
must be a good prospector and exer- 


cise every degree of caution and judg- 
ment in selection with due regard to 
the foregoing 


Planned Effort 

Some men are inherently good pros- 
pectors, their selection almost infal- 
lible These are the one who have a 
full day’s work planned and who can 
either recite or show you a written 
list for a day, a week, or even fur- 
ther ahead if need be, of whom they 
are going to contact. Naturally, new 
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situations may interfere with such a 
schedule; unexpected demands for ser- 
vice may delay it, but in the main it 
will be carried out, and the good 
prospector is the one who never com- 
plains of a dearth of people to call on. 


Lo! The Poor Prospector 


Exactly the opposite condition exists 
with the poor prospector for he is 
almost always without a definite plan, 
generally because he has no material. 
By material I mean prospects in any 
great number to plan with or for, 
and while he may be desirous of im- 
proving his situation and seek from 
all who will talk to him a criticism 
of his methods, when it is all boiled 
down you find that one of the big con- 
tributing weaknesses to his failure is 
poor prospecting. 

Why is it that so many of us who 
are anxious to succeed in this busi- 
ness, who are really not making a 
living, will not do the things that are 
necessary to improve our condition? 
A man may be a splendid salesman 
and yet fail to develop the ability to 
prospect and select, with the inevitable 
result that he chalks up another fail- 
ure. It is but natural that a new 
man or even an old man, in an at- 
tempt to justify poor production, will 
seek all manner of explanations that 
eliminate him as a factor for that 
condition. It is almost impossible for 
a man to prospect and select well, and 





having done so make the requisite 
number of interviews, and then fail, 
even though his sales talk and his 
sales technique be below the average. 

Weakness in the field of prospecting 
and selection is not a disease that 
afflicts the neophyte alone, but it is 
likewise a chronic ailment that con- 
founds the seasoned veteran. It does 
not appear that the proper amount of 
time and analysis and judgment is 
used and certainly with most agents 
more time and analysis and judgment 
will bring big returns. I believe we 
are too prone to take the attitude that 
when 5 o’clock comes and we close our 
desk, that we are through with our 
work until the following morning. It 
is a fact that a great many salesmen 
in our business are following this 
formula. 


The Over-Time Worker 

There are, however, a great many 
life insurance men who appreciate 
the value of their “spare” time and 
capitalize their after-office-hours by 
entering into social and club activities, 
as well as civic and charitable enter- 
prises. Certainly a man who makes 
a desirable golfing or bridge partner 
or tennis opponent can benefit himself 
businesswise. Just as the agent, who 
gladly lends himself to Y.M.C.A. 
drives, community chest and other ac- 
tivities, is able through them to 
widen his scope of acquaintances, pop- 
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ularize himself and his business, and 
increase his production materially 
through the effort expended in that 
direction. 

Every now and then we hear of 
some producer who writes a million 
dollars a year, with seemingly little 
effort and apparently indifferent pros- 
pects. I happen to know of one suc- 
cessful agent who for years has pro- 
duced a million dollars in volume but 
does little else but play golf. This 
man has a peculiar aptitude for in- 
teresting his golfing partners not only 
in the subject but in the actual buying 
of life insurance. It is not suggested 
that this method be undertaken by any 
and all but merely a suggestion that 
through selfishness, indifference, and 
even carelessness, sometimes oppor- 
tunities are overlooked to improve 
business. It might also be well to say 
that the man I refer to that writes 
the million dollars from his golf ac- 
tivities (and by the way he is only an 
average golfer) is one of the most 
prodigious workers I know. 

I do not believe that any life insur- 
ance man who stops to think about it 
would do any great amount of pros- 
pecting in an industry that was in 
the doldrums—that had several salary 
cuts and in addition had reduced its 
executive personnel and general staff. 
It is a reasonable predicate to believe 
that this would not be a very prolific 
field. The reaction to this statement 
is that those things are obvious, but 
it is a fact that just such colossal 
mistakes in work and judgment are 
being made all the time. 


Appraise the Industry 


It is well to remember that a par- 
ticular industry or business that is 
expanding and making money, will 
provide a fertile field, because the gen- 
eral attitude will be one of optimism 
and permanency, and men will be re- 
ceptive and willing to discuss addi- 
tional insurance. Thit, too, would 
then be true in the field of hazardous 
occupations, but most likely would be 
time wasted for the agent because of 
the underwriting question. 

It is important that a salesman have 
a definite plan of prospecting. Fur- 
thermore, we must have a practiced 
procedure and sales talk. We know 
that prospecting is not simple. We 
must do more than just ask our policy- 
holders for references and possible 
buyers. We must have prospecting 
questions that make your friend or 
policyholder think in terms of pros- 
pects. Unless by some wild chance 
your listener has heard some one say 
(and this isn’t often) that they are 
going to buy more insurance, the man 
whom you are asking for prospects 
States that he doesn’t think of anyone. 


How is he to understand that in 
your opinion prospects are: the buyer 
of a new house, the proud parent of 
a new child, a recent widow, adult 
children who have just inherited 
money, new corporations, new part- 
nerships, executives recently pro- 
moted or transferred, pallbearers of 
recent funerals, young men just be- 
coming engaged, new people in the 
home community, and so on and so on. 

Never rely nor believe that the ob- 
vious thing to you is equally obvious 
to your prospect or your center of in- 
fluence. And while we are talking of 
centers of influence, what is your 
situation? Do you have many? Do 
you take them for granted or do you 
as you most certainly should, meticu- 
lously cultivate, ingratiate, serve, and 
obligate to you these centers? These 
silent salesmen have it within their 
scope to make you a success or your 
passing as ephemeral as night and 
day. Let’s use our natural talents, 
cultivate our five senses. Think, con- 
centrate and improve, exercise your 
mind. You may be surprised how 
simple this apparently complex prob- 
lem of prospecting will become if you 
give time and concentration to it. 


Borrowed Ideas 


The progressive man does not rely 
alone on the ideas that he originates, 
but is constantly seeking usable plans 
of others that he can inculcate in his 
own business. It is necessary after 
you have been in the business long 
enough to have confidence and knowl- 
edge and insurance sales ability, that 
you give a great deal of thought to 
the average size of policy that you 


want to sell. The same amount 
of thought should be given to the 
plan of policy contract that you 
feel more conversant with, that you 
feel is the most beneficial to the buyer, 
offers the least sales resistance, en- 
genders the greatest enthusiasm in 
you and that fits best your personality 
and general make up. Of course, 
every man aspires to write large poli- 
cies, to be a million dollar producer, 
but all men are not especially equip- 
ped to sell large policies. Some men 
may take years reaching the million 
dollar mark. The sooner a man 
realizes his best assets as well as lim- 
itations, and works accordingly, just 
so soon will he begin to find his niche 
and make progress. 


Specialized Selling 


It seems to be wise that when it has 
been decided the kind of policy that 
can be most effectively sold that the 
salesman depend on that contract for 
living expenses and if successful, then 
plan and work a limited time each day 
on larger policies with a different sell- 
ing plan if necessary, which if suc- 
cessful will provide the luxuries of 
life and form the foundation for the 
retirement fund that the agent and 
his wife hope some day to have and 
enjoy. 

The old or the new man who will 
do his prospecting and selecting from 
that strata of men in business that 
he feels the best qualified to talk to 
and sell, even though the policies be 
comparatively small, will from this 
effective selling, develop a confidence 
in himself that will mark progress 

(Concluded on page 25) 





Names and contacts are easy—the problem is one of selection 
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With the Editors 


Not in Banking Business 


NSURANCE Commissioner 
Owen B. Hunt of Pennsylvania 
has given us something to think 
about—“a Federal Insurance Re- 
serve System.” He says that our 
insurance companies are of equal 
importance to our banks as parts 
of our financial structure and that 
“the same security and privileges 
that have been found to be so help- 
ful and successful in stabilizing 
our banks should be extended to 
insurance through the establish- 
ment of a Federal Insurance Re- 
serve System.” 

Some years ago we thought that 
life insurance was essentially for 
the payments of death claims and 
that the essential purpose of life 
insurance companies was to pay 
such claims. In the fall of 1930, 
the American Life Convention 
happened to offer its platform to 
an investment banker of Kansas 
City, Mo., H. P. Wright. He 
warned the companies in no un- 
mistakable terms that they should 
be more liquid because policy- 
holders had the right to demand 
substantial payments; that the 
companies were subject to a cash 
drain similar to that to which 
banks are exposed and that they 
had better get prepared. 

Old experienced life company 
officials listened respectfully, then 
shook their heads and told each 
other that this well-meaning 
banker did not understand the dif- 
ference between a bank and a life 
insurance company; that a life 
insurance company is a national 
organization; that its policyhold- 
ers are widely scattered, while a 
bank is subject to local distur- 
bances; that life companies have 
little to fear from the mob psy- 
chology illustrated by a “run” on 
a bank. 

Then came the month of March, 
1933. The impossible of one day 
became a reality of the next. The 
life companies learned something 
about the dangers of demands for 
cash. We went through the mora- 
torium on cash and loan values. 
The wise were confounded. We 
recalled the warning of our bank- 
er friend — a challenge that had 
gone almost unnoted and had been 
about forgotten. 

Now Commissioner Hunt would 
have us admit that we are prac- 
tically in the banking business 
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and devise a Federal system to 
meet the situation. But is this our 
best bet? Is it the function of life 
insurance to facilitate liquidity of 
savings in times of stress? Or did 
the life companies inadvertently 
and inadvisedly go counter to their 
best interests in emphasizing the 
cash and loan provisions of their 
contracts? We think it best that 
insurance companies leave to 
banks the problem of meeting the 
fluctuating money needs of differ- 
ent communities. 

We believe that the interests of 
the insuring public will be best 
served if the insurance companies 
keep clearly in mind that their 
essential purpose is to pay claims 
that arise from the happenings of 
the contingencies insured against. 
We believe that the interests of 
life insurance policyholders will 
be best preserved if cash and loan 
values are not too easy to obtain 
—if they are considered as a last 
line of defense to be drawn upon 
only as a last resort and not to 
meet sudden and often temporary 
emergencies. 

In our social economy it is es- 
sential that we distinguish be- 
tween short-term and long-term 
investments. A fire insurance com- 
pany may need substantial invest- 
ments that can be liquidated quick- 
ly; but for insurance claim pay- 
ments this is not the case with a 
life insurance company. This es- 
sential element of its business is 
compatible with long-term invest- 
ments of comparatively low liquid- 
ity. We are convinced that the 
best interests of life insurance 
policyholders are conserved by re- 
stricting the cash and loan provi- 
sions rather than by arranging for 
still more liquidity in investments. 

We are convinced that the in- 
terests of policyholders, and insur- 
ance generally, will be better 
served by following the course of 
progress that has advanced the in- 
dustry to its present eminence and 
that the farther away from Federal 
supervision the business remains, 
the better for all concerned. 


An Opening Wedge? 

HEN the Circuit Court at 

Boston recently handed 
down a two-to-one decision to 
the effect that processing taxes 
are unconstitutional, life insur- 
ance companies—not directly 


concerned but mindful of the 
tangible result of any and all 
matters against current New 
Deal policies—felt that another 
blow had been dealt against pos- 
sibility of Federal interference 
with life insurance. 

The Boston court held that the 
processing taxes were contrary 
to the Constitution on two 
grounds: one, that Congress had 
no authority to regulate agricul- 
tural products which were pri- 
marily under State control and, 
two, that the law itself was an 
improper delegation of authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is with the first phase of the 
decision that the life insurance 
companies, especially those of 
the Middle West, are concerned. 
Executives feel that once the 
courts (as in the Boston matter) 
have held that Congress is with- 
out authority to step in on agri- 
cultural items which may be sup- 
posed to be originally under 
State control, it is not a far cry 
to extend that doctrine to life 
insurance and (in addition to the 
hackneyed Paul vs. Virginia) 
similarly believe that because 
life insurance definitely is under 
State control, it is beyond the 
pale of Congressional authority. 

The fear that Federal interven- 
tion in the life insurance busi- 
ness may come about has been 
gnawing at the shank bones of 
the business for many months, if 
not years, and any and every 
decision which any courts may 
hand down which will tend to 
remove that fear is welcomed by 
all connected with the great in- 
stitution of life insurance itself. 
It remains for the Boston deci- 
sion to be upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court, but that 
move is entirely likely and many 
life insurance executives are 
quietly feeling tremendous satis- 
faction at an_ interpretation 
which cannot but be favorable 
from their point of view. 


HIS month marks the eighty-fifth 

anniversary of the Manhattan Life 

Insurance Company of New York 
and congratulations are being showered 
upon President Thomas E. Lovejoy, the 
most practical of which came in the 
form of the largest July production in 
the history of the company. The Man- 
hattan Life was the first company to 
adopt the incontestable clause, taking 
this action more than seventy years ago. 
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URING the month of August the 

field organization of the Scran- 

ton Life is celebrating the com- 
pany’s twenty-eighth anniversary by 
a special production effort in honor of 
its president, Walter P. Stevens. 

Each member of the field force has 
been asked to make a pledge, in the 
form of a promissory note, of a defi- 
nite quota during “Stevens’ Month.” 
Emphasis will be placed upon the re- 
cently introduced family guardian 
policy with its special appeal to those 
with family responsibilities. 

This new contract is an ordinary 
life policy of the Scranton Life’s 
“Liberator Series” with a special term 
rider attached providing for an in- 
come settlement in the event of death 
during the first 20 years of the con- 
tinuance of the policy. If death oc- 
curs during the designated period, 
then the face amount is held by the 
company and payment deferred until 
the end of the income period. The 
term insurance arising from the rider 
plus the face value of the ordinary 
policy is the commuted value provid- 
ing the income of $100 per month for 
each $10,000 of face value of the ordi- 
nary policy. The first monthly instal- 
ment will be paid at the death of the 
insured and further monthly pay- 
ments will be made thereafter during 
the remainder of the income period. 
If death occurs after the end of the 
20-year period following policy issue, 
then only the face amount of the 
ordinary policy will be payable in a 
lump sum. 

The income provided under a family 
guardian policy will be payable to the 
beneficiary if the insured’s death oc- 
curs during the first 20 years of the 
continuance of the policy and not 
thereafter. The number of years dur- 
ing which the income is to be paid is 
determined by the applicant at the 
time the policy is issued. This period 
may be for 10, 15 or 20 years. Il- 
lustrations of the annual premium 
rates for each period are shown below. 

If an income of $100 per month is to 
be provided for the beneficiary for 20 
years following the insured’s death, 
then the amount of insurance required 
will be $22,510, of which $10,000 is 
provided by the face of the policy and 


$12,510 by the term rider. For the 





AND 


COSTS 


15-year income policy, $20,150 of in- 
surance is required, of which $10,000 
tne 


is ordinary life and $10,150 by 
term rider. For the 10-year policy, 





$17,320 is required, apportioned 510,- 
000 and $7,320 respectively. 
Twenty years from 


icy issue if the insured is then alive, 


the date of pol- 


and the policy otherwise in full force 
and effect, the term insurance pro- 


I} 


ll automatically 


vided by the rider shall 
terminate and thereafter the premium 
will be reduced to the ordinary life 
rate for the face amount of the policy 
at the original age and date of issue. 
The minimum amount issued will be 
$5,000 of face value ordinary life. The 
cash, paid-up and extended insurance 


} 


ll be the same 


values will at all times 
as provided under the company’s “Lib- 
erator” ordinary life forms and based 
on the face value of the ordinary life 
policy. 
FAMILY GUARDIAN POLICY 
Annual Premium for Monthly Income of $100 
Face Value Ord. Life Policy, $10,000 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
advanced its annuity rates, effective 


August 1, and a special limit has been 
=—_ 


placed on the amount the company 


will issue. The percentage of increase 
in the new rates over the old varies 


according to age, the minimum figur- 
5.5 





ing out per cent and the maxi- 


mum 10.17 per cent. 


The Guardian Life of New York 
has also announced new rates for An- 
lities which went into effect recent- 
ly; covering Single Premium Life 
Annuities, Single Premium Refund 
Annuities and Single Premium Life 
Annuities with Payments Guaranteed 
for 10, 15 or 20 Years. The Guardian 
annuity program also includes Single 
Premium Joint and Survivor An- 
nuities, and both Annual Premium 
and Single Premium Deferred Income 
policies known as the Special Income 
Annuity. The Special Income An- 


nuities are participating. All the 
others are issued on a non-partici- 
pating basis. Illustrations follow: 


LIFE ANNUITIES 
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Single Pre- Payment 
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REFUND ANNUITIES—INSTALMENT 
REFUN 





D 
Annual 
Single Pre- Payment 
\ I mium r \ it 
B Annui I hased 
of by Premium 
M I Annua of $1,000 
R38 141 


LIFE ANNUITIES—10 YEARS CERTAIN 
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LIFE ANNUITIES—15 YEARS CERTAIN 
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LIFE ANNUITIES—20 YEARS CERTAIN 
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Finding New Prospects 
In the Old Territory 


Very often a life underwriter will 


get into a rut, become discouraged, 
and for one reason or another move 
into a brand new territory. His con- 
tacts, in such instances, offer him less 


than he enjoyed at the beginning of 
his career because in the beginning he 


had a bunch of personal friends, rela- 


tives, et n most cases. But he goes 
nto the new field, backed only with 
experience and a will to make good 
with the fresh sta and does so. The 
reason for his new lease on life and 
often improved production lies, of 

irse, within himself. He could have 
done tl ime and better had he re- 
mained in his old territory and ap- 


plied exactly the same effort. 


ua! Life often recommends just such 
a course to his men who find them- 
selves pping. He urges them to 
! r ve” they have just located 
in the city and to go about finding 
business, outside their regular clien- 
tele, just a f they had recently 
moved into town from a distant place. 


nvariably is new prospects, 


new friends, new business. And it all 
is accomplished merely by getting a 
fresh viewpoint—and working. 


Simple Sales Talk 
For Men in White 


Doctors and dentists are busy men. 
Even if they aren’t busy, you will 
never get them to admit it, so the life 
underwriter who expects to do busi- 
ness with them must plan his inter- 
view with care. A simple, straight- 
forward sales talk that dispenses with 
all technicalities has brought in 
splendid returns for Phineas Prouty, 
Acacia Mutual Life. It 


“T believe the greatest financial mir- 
acle ever performed is to deposit $30 
(use whatever fig tre will approximate 
the prospect's age and plan you pro- 
pose) of income already earned with a 
life insurance company and know that 
if you do not live to make another de- 
posit, the payment of $1,000 of your 
future unearned income will be guar- 
anteed to whomsoever you may desig- 
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nate as beneficiary. On the other hand, 
later in life, when you may be off the 
payroll of your patients, you may by 
request have your accumulated money, 
plus compound interest, returned to 
you in full. 

“Many of my doctor clients believe 
that it is highly desirable to invest the 
income from one patient per week now 
in order to have the income from three 
patients per week coming in at age 60 
or 65 without performing any service 
whatsoever for them then. Life insur- 
ance is the only financial institution in 
the world that will merge principal 
and interest together and pay it out 
over the remaining years of life. We 
call this the annuity system, where a 
man affords j otection to his family, 
and then upon reaching a period of 
reduced earning capacity his life in- 


surance protects him with a safe and 


P ” 


certain income as long as life lasts. 


° . ° 
co ve he} » — 
Logical Steps in 
. . 
Interviewing 
HE logical steps in the sales in- 
terview preclude the presentation 
of a policy contract in the first instance. 
The initial step, in the route that leads 
to the dotted line, is always to select 
the use the prospect has for life in- 
surance. 


Ask yourself these three questions 


in your prepara- 
A Walter Cluff tion for the sale: 
Feature 


1. What does he 
need life in- 
surance for? 

2. What policy 
contract shal! 
I present to 
him? 

3. What shall I 
say in order 
to induce 
him to buy 
from me? 





Men are in- 
clined to buy 
what they need. They become inter- 
ested in things for which they have 
uses. 

You cannot hope to progress with 
your interview unless the first step 
has been clearly and definitely taken, 
that of finding why the prospect needs 
life insurance. 


The second step is to offer a policy 
of life insurance that will fit his need, 
that will do for him what he wants 
done. 

Selecting the need for life insurance 
and explaining a policy that will 
exactly fit that need merely lays the 
foundation as it were, for the sales 
discourse. You really do not begin 
to show your ability as a life insur- 
ance salesman until all that prelim- 
inary work has been done. 

To be a salesman, you must be pre- 
pared to offer inducements for the 
prospect to take the policy; be able 
to elaborate on reasons why he need 
the policy; give him, in the most 
persuasive manner, motives for buy- 
ing the policy. 

The initial steps of the interview, 
finding the need and selecting the 
policy, require knowledge, judgment 
and experience; knowledge of what 
life insurance will do in specific in- 
stances and in detail; knowledge of 
the uses men have for life insurance: 
and the definite reasons why they buy 
it; experience, through intelligent and 
sustained practice, in analyzing men’s 
needs and selecting from the usual 
abundance of needs, that most men 
have, the one particular and impelling 
need that will guide him to the dotted 
line, 


One Hundred Million 
New Insurance Needed 

The estimated increase in_ inher- 
itance tax rates as proposed by Con- 
gress will call for approximately 
$100,000,000. Probably the majority 
of the taxpayers affected by the new 
levies already have arranged for their 
life insurance holdings to take care 
of the call for ready cash after they 
have passed on and now they will cer- 
tainly see the necessity for enough 
additional insurance to cover the in¢ 
creased taxes. Those who have no 
built up life insurance estates as 4 
guard against forced liquidation of 
other properties always are first class 
prospects. Just at present, too, the 
widespread publicity devoted to taxa- 
tion measures offers an excellent ap- 
proach to men of big business. Espe- 
cially with this opening: “Is your life 
insurance payable to your estate, or 
a named beneficiary?” 


a 
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Additional Insurance For 
Those Who Repay Loans 


Just how much time and effort an 
agent ought to devote to the servicing 
of policies carrying loans is up to the 
judgment of the individual concerned 
It goes without saying that the in- 
sured, the agent and the company all 
will profit whenever the borrower can 
be persuaded to repay the loan and re- 
store the protection to its original 
For the agent, the work of 
conservation is important in many 


amount, 


ways aside from the renewal commis- 
sions. There is the constant threat 
that the borrower may surrender the 
impaired contract in order to avail 
himself of the generous offer of a 
cheaper plan with another company 
and always there is the prospect of 
losing an old policyholder. 

However, right at present there is 


a brighter side of the policy loan pic- 


ture to consider. Loans are slacken- 
ing everywhere, and have been for 
some time. From many quarters 
comes the cheerful information that 
oans are being paid up. A borrower 
who pays his loan in full is a grade 
A prospect for additional insurance. 
It is obvious that the fortunes of the 
insured are improving and, more im- 
portant, this particular policyholder 
serves notice that he appreciates his 
ife insurance protection and values it 
above the thousand and one luxuries 
he might be tempted to purchase with 
the funds he has allotted to the cause 
of thrift and prudence. A letter of 
congratulation is the least that is 
called for from the agent and a per- 
sonal interview is more in order. 


Parent-Teacher Groups 
Abound With Prospects 


One of the most fertile sources of 
new prospects in any community is 
the Parent-Teachers organization. 
Most life underwriters make it their 
business to belong to leading civic 
‘lubs and participate in their affairs 
both as a matter of principle and of 
good business but the Parent-Teachers 
groups is one that is especially impor- 
tant. In the first place, all the mem- 
bers are preferred prospects because 
hey have children to support and 


educate. Secondly, the agent with 


children of his own meets the pros- 


pect on common ground. There exists 
a rare fraternity between men and 
women banded together for the wel- 
fare and advancement of their chil- 
dren. And, from the obvious needs 
for educational insurance, the way to 
other needs will be easy. 

Closely allied with such activity and 
a logical continuation of it will be the 
cultivation of friendship with the 
school principal, whose goodwill and 
cooperation will prove _ invaluable. 
Many life underwriters, through such 
contacts, have arranged to give regu- 
lar lectures on the advantages of life 
insurance to the advanced grades in 


school, thereby cultivating the buyer 


f tomorrow and paving the way for 


today’s sales at the same time. 


Permit the Prospect 
lo Argue Your Side 

Suggest to the man who simply re- 
fuses to be persuaded—and there are 
thousands who having taken a stand 


to 


fee] that it is beneath their dignit 


give in an inch—suggest to him that 
he allow you to present the advantages 
of your proposition in writing after 
he has supplied the necessary infor- 
mation. Then ask him to take both 


sides of the question and argue the 


matter out fairly. Even if he doesn’t 
sell himself through this scheme, he 


, : . “ra 
i succeed in breaking 


certainly wil 

down his own sales resistance to the 
point that he will be a more likely 
prospect for future solicitation. 


They Say Business 
Is On the Upgrade 


Business in many lines undoubtedly 
is picking up. New enterprises are 
being started and old, lagging ones 
have commenced to show profits and 
increased payrolls. Keep an alert eye 
on the tide of prosperity in your 
neighborhood and see that all who get 
new jobs and all who receive promo- 
tions receive at the same time an 
opportunity to add to their life insur- 
ance holdings, if any. An individual 
who has just been through a period 
of financial hardship should be the 
first to appreciate the benefits of a 
reserve of life insurance and the pro- 
tection it affords his dependents. 


Salary Goes On 
During Vacation 

Vacation season is an excellent time 
to use the “suppose-you-were-not-com- 
ing-back” sales thought. Many of 
your prospects are planning to drop 
all business cares for two, three or 
four weeks this month and they, natu- 
rally, are doing a lot of clearing up 
and arranging for the period of ab- 
sence. Many substantial policies have 
been sold by asking the potential buy- 
er just how he would arrange for his 
family’s support if he should be sen 


o a foreign country for five 


away 
years. The fact that he 


yoing away, 


even briefly, will cause him to be some- 





what receptive to this 


And, another opening charge. “Of 
course, your salary will go on whil 
you are vacationing?” Of course! 
How do you imagine a man could take 
a vacation unless it did! Yes, this 
matter of salary continuance: rather 

ital and when one thinks of what a 
woman and three children might feel 


f faced with a lifetime of no salary, 


makes life insurance seem decided 
necessary. 
Five Golden Rules 
For the Salesman 

Five golden rules for selling life 


and accident and health insurance are 
set down by W. A. Granvile, Ph.D., 
irector of publications for the 


Washington National Insurance Com- 


y at Chicago. These rules, which 

ha 2 > 4] inal + } Ss tn tho 
should be of the utmost bene 
agent applying them intelligently, are 


as follows: 


1. Sell the prospect the policy tha 








fits nim best Tor pr I S a 
he policy wi ecome a lapse when 
seal 
Ss=SuUucd, 
2. Collect the required eposit I 
; } } ) +>. + 
premiums when the application Is 
taken othe the chance of place- 
ment is slim. 


3. Place the policy promptly and 
properly (unless 1 and 2 are observed 
this cannot be done). 

4. Pay just claims promptly and 
with a smile, for goodwill is a 
able asset. 

5. Follow through with real service 
so that a clientele may be built up and 


the business increased. 
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Mike Has Pig, But— 
You Need Insurance 


Everyone agrees that social security 
is desirable, but “How to get it?” is 
the question that is everlastingly 
batted or booted around over the field 
of controversy. The widespread 
tendency toward large-scale organiza- 
tion leads some to advocate bringing 
about social security through society’s 
largest organization, namely, the gov- 
ernment. But life insurance com- 
panies must regard as basic to their 
work the institution of private prop- 
erty and the value of personal initia- 
tive; consequently they are opposed 
to obtaining social security through 
social insurance, as the governmental 
program is called. 

With the idea of social insurance 
comes that of wealth-sharing taxation, 
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the one-sidedness of which is aptly 
pointed out by L. P. Gregory, vice- 
president of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, in a recent address to Reliance 
agents. “The idea of sharing wealth 
with the one who has it,” he says, “is 
peculiarly appealing to the one who 
has it not—but it would be something 
of an exaggeration to say that the ap- 
peal is mutual. Mike, who has no pig, 
is more than willing to share with 
Pat, who has a pig—but right there 
Pat balks, whereupon he _ becomes, 
from Mike’s viewpoint, a_ bloated 
plutocrat and an oppressor of the 
poor—a condition about which Con- 
gress and the President should do 
something.” 

For real and legitimate social se- 
curity one must of course turn to life 
insurance which Mr. Gregory is 
doubtless misquoted as calling an 
“avocation,” since the evil of the part- 
time agent is denied by no one. He 
‘approximately two- 


‘ 


reminds us that 
thirds of all payments by life insur- 
ance companies have been made to liv- 
ing policyholders. During the long 
years of the depression, nothing in our 
economic life has contributed so much 
to maintenance of the home, protection 
of the family, education of children, 
preservation of business integrity and 
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promulgation of social security as life 
insurance.” 

On the other hand, he points out, 
“a government system of grants or 
pensions for the unemployed, the in- 
firm and the aged would necessarily 
impose an exceedingly burdensome 
taxation on business and individual in- 
comes. and would create a veritable 
horde of new tax-gatherers—a vast 
political bureaucracy whose chief in- 
terest would be maintenance of itself 
in office at the expense and to the 
detriment of industry. . . . That in- 
dustry is sensible to its obligations to 
workers and awake to the opportunity 
of improving their economic status is 
evidenced by the enormous growth of 
mass, or group, life insurance.” 


Government Bonds 
Being Liquidated 

When the banks of Illinois filed 
their half-yearly reports, a moment’s 
scrutiny made it obvious that a defi- 
nite movement toward unloading of 
Government issues was in progress. 
A similar trend among some insur- 
ance companies may now be observed, 
particularly in the Central West 
where the movement back into the 
mortgage investment field has as- 
sumed outstanding proportions. 

In line with the change to mort- 
gage investments for a life insurance 
company, the Washington National 
Insurance Company of Chicago— 
which had a large number of Govern- 
ment holdings in its portfolio—has 
practically concentrated its new in- 
vestments in city real estate. 

In fact the organization, of which 
George R. Kendall is president, has 








adopted urban real estate as the sole 
outlet for investment funds, at least 
temporarily, and the overweighed bal- 
ance in favor of Government secur- 
ities on its books is being brought 
nearer a proportion to real estate held. 

Kenneth Mullins, assistant trea- 
surer and office supervisor of the 
Washington National, says that the 
program of investments now adopted 
will be followed through until the 


amount of city real estate mortgages 
is greatly increased. Up to the pres- 
ent, such security has been but a small 
portion of the portfolio contents. 


Farm Difficulties 
Are Exaggerated 

Hitting the fence post of farm con- 
ditions squarely on the head, M. J. 
Cleary, president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, told the recent 
annual gathering of agents of his 
organization at the home office that 
only 25 per cent of the farmers of the 
land are in financial difficulties despite 
anti forces which seek to paint a black 
national picture. President Cleary 
said that 50 per cent of the farms of 
the United States are free of debt and 
that 50 per cent of the mortgaged 
farms are paying their obligations 
promptly and in full. This compares 
favorably with conditions in many 
lines of industry, declared Mr. Cleary, 
and it is high time that pessimists 
stopped dwelling so much at length on 


@)) COME ON OUT OF IT— 
a HARD TIMES DONE GONE 





the liabilities of this country of ours 
and began to arouse an optimistic fu- 
ture spirit by emphasizing its assets. 

Total insurance in force of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life as of June 
30 was $3,694,793,391 while the assets 
of the company were then $1,042,294,- 
160. Cash in hand and in banks 
reached the high total of $6,495,498. 

Dwelling on the improvement in 
business conditions in general as re- 
flected in the half-yearly results of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, Presi- 
dent Cleary told an assembly of about 
1400 of his company’s agents that the 
increased writings on a paid-for basis 
amounted to a rise of 9.2 per cent over 
the first half of 1934 for a total of 
$134,895,596. Of that total, $11,346.- 
853 represented the actual increase. 
Total new business aggregated $128,- 
597,469, excluding annuities, and was 
above a like period last year by $6,- 
746,535 for a percentage increase of 
5.5 per cent. 

The total income of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life in the first half of 
this year was $103,943,748 for a per- 
centage gain over the first six months 
of 1934 of 9.71. Excess of income 
over disbursements was $25,144,705 or 
nearly double the amount for the first 
half of last year. 
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As regards the company’s invest- 
ments, President Cleary said that 
41.77 per cent of the gross assets was 
in bond investments which had a book 
value of $444,313,341 and showed an 
increase of $98,838,446 from the pre- 
vious year. Government bonds, as 
such, represent 12.6 per cent of gross 
assets as of June 30 and total $131,- 
121,306 compared with $69,000,000 at 
the end of the first half of 1934. 

Partially significant of a trend with- 
in the company’s portfolio is the fact 
that farm mortgages declined by $45,- 
000,000 to a June 30 total of $125,- 
125,852. Loans on urban properties 
amounted to $181,368,650 and the total 
of mortgage loans of all classes com- 
prised 28.81 per cent of gross assets. 


Good Farm Year 
Looms for lowa 


As the farm and real estate value 
situation begins to clear, life insur- 
ance companies are taking more and 
more of an interest in the advance- 
ment of monies for investment pur- 
poses along those lines, says Lee J. 
Daugherty, president of the Guaranty 
Life Insurance Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa. “There has been a tre- 
mendous improvement in the _ real 
estate market, particularly in Iowa,” 
President Daugherty told a represen- 
tative of The Spectator, “and it may 
be anticipated that this will continue 
for some months to come. Business 
conditions in Iowa are showing gen- 
eral impetus and while the writing of 
new life insurance has fallen off to 
some extent during the months of 
May and June, there is every reason 
to think that the final results of the 
year will see definite gains made by 
most of the companies operating in 
the State.” 

The continuation of money pay- 








ments by the Federal Government 
throughout the Middle West and par- 
ticularly in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa 
was specifically cited by President 
Daugherty as a reason for current 
prosperity in those regions and he be- 
lieves that this factor, plus the obvious 
improvement in crop conditions, will 
have a prominent part in what will un- 
doubtedly be a good farm year in the 
“bread basket” area. It is up to life 
insurance men to get their share of 
the profits which the farmer will prob- 
ably have available as the crop season 


nears its close, and to make the pros- 
pect realize that the purchase of ade- 
quate life insurance is just as impor- 
tant as the procurement of new auto- 
mobiles and additional farm equipment 
on the time-payment basis. The 
farmer who now finds that he can pur- 
chase the things he has gone without 
during the trying days of the past 
four years, is a legitimate prospect 
for sound life insurance contracts. 
Stepping Up Average 
Premium and Policy 

An increase, not only in the amount 
of the average life insurance policy 
but in the amount of average premium 
is indicated in the experience of the 
Midland Life Insurance Company of 
Kansas City, according to Oliver C. 
Thornton, vice-president. Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who was promoted from agency 
secretary to vice-president early this 
year, told a representative of The 
Spectator that the average amount 
of a policy in his company has risen 
by nearly $230 since November, 1933; 
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the largest increase being noticed for 
the past 12 months. In the past six 
months, the average premium per pol- 
icy has gone up about $5. This is 
without considering annuities. 

Although Vice-President Thornton 
stressed the fact that the Midland 
Life’s agency force had been reduced 
almost 35 per cent because of success- 
ful efforts toward better selection of 
agents, the drop in insurance in force 
had not been very great and the com- 
pany was now in a better position for 
production through qualified repre- 
sentatives than ever before. 

About 60 per cent of the Midland 
Life’s business is written in the State 
of Texas, says Mr. Thornton, but, de- 
spite adverse conditions found by some 
companies in that locality, the com- 
pany is finding the territory both sat- 
isfactory and profitable. 


Prizes for Policyholders 


Boost Industrial Sales 
Several of the most successful in- 
dustrial life insurance men in the Cen- 
tral West have found that the use of 
attractive prizes—for the policyhold- 
er—is a factor which brings net cash 
results in developing the field. These 
men, particularly the supervisors and 


THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE Roescu 


S conference committee action and 
A the consideration of amendments 
precede adoption of social security 
legislation, Western life insurance ex- 
ecutives are scanning the proposed 
measures more closely than ever be- 
fore. Vitally concerned in the ques- 
tion of corporate taxation as em- 
bodied in the Social Security Bill, they 
feel that some effect on rates may be 
the unavoidable result. The smaller 
companies, usually having a clearer 
margin of profit than their larger 
brothers and knowing a wider gap be- 
tween actual and expected mortality, 
do not view the prospect with the 
same direct interest as companies 
more wideflung in operation. 


XECUTIVES are divided in opin- 
E ion. Some feel that all the pub- 
licity which has been given old-age 
pension plans has made their policy- 
holders and prospects “protection con- 
scious” and hence will have a favor- 
able effect not only on renewal per- 
sistency but on the writing of new 
business. Others, keeping in mind 
the relatively small number of wage 
earners who can pay for ordinary life 
insurance in any event, are dubious 
about the validity of such an argu- 


ment. 


oe 


NE thing, however, is common to 
O all those studying social secur- 
ity measures from a life insurance 
angle in the Central West and North- 
west—they foresee that the Federal 
legislation, almost as soon as an at- 
tempt is made to put it into effect, will 
be challenged in the courts. There 
are those who point out the nice dis- 
tinction, constitutionally, between 
“taxing for revenue” and taxing for 


security benefits. 


S New Deal measures have, one 
A after another, met defeat at the 
hands of the leading jurists, there are 
those Western life insurance officials 
who think that even the Social Se- 
curity Bill will hit insurmountable 
stumbling blocks. Naturally unwill- 
ing to come out openly with divergent 
views, both for personal reasons and 
because of their life insurance posts, 
they still are “trimming their sails” 
so as to be ready for any eventuality 
and are making every effort, through 
expert legal advice and in other ways, 
to anticipate the direction of the Fed- 
eral feline’s leap. 
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managers, use some such item as a 
small dispatch box, wallet or other 
gift as a means to “coax” the names 
of additional prospects from their 
clients. 

Getting new prospects has proved 
successful where a prize as described 
is offered to the current policyholders 
for recommending the agent to 
friends. The agent shows them the 
article in question and says that all 
he needs is the names of three or four 
persons who might be in the market 
for industrial insurance. He then 
tells the client that if two of the names 
secured bring policy sales, however 
slight the amount, the prize is his. 

This method of adding to the debit 
has been particularly useful in getting 
workers’ families to “open up” and 
thus help the agent to secure new 
business. 


Continued Progress 
Is Shown in Illinois 


Conditions throughout Illinois, par- 
ticularly for life insurance companies 
domiciled there and _ concentrating 
operations in a relatively small terri- 
tory, are continuing the improvement 





which was noted early in the year and 
will approach a normal level in the 
near future, thinks Roy P. Zimmer- 
man, secretary of the Builders Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago. Mr. 
Zimmerman bases his conclusions on 
the results shown by the Builders 
Life which have been unusually good 
throughout 1935 so far. 

The Builders Life, though doing 
business only in Illinois, has just about 
tripled its paid-for volume as against 
what it was in the first half of 1934. 
In the month of June alone, the com- 
pany wrote $447,000 which was up 
from the $145,000 monthly earlier in 
the year. Secretary Zimmerman gave 
his opinion that, with the additional 
effectiveness of a revamped agency 
force and new stimulus to producers, 
the Builders Life will soon be writ- 
ing $500,000 per month. Figures of 
the company, so far available into 
July, indicate that production will be 
over the half-million mark. 











In re the Late Roger D. 
Coverly’s Papers 
NOTE: Neither the insurance estate nor 
the literary estate of Mr. Coverly «as very 
covering. In one thing, however, he was 
spectacularly unique. He made careful 
notes in fragmentary form of his mistakes. 
Up to the time of his death he had discov- 
ered by experience more than 12,000 
wrong ways to run an insurance agency. 
Had he lived a few years longer, and not 
accidentally or inadvertently or uncon- 
sciously run into a right method, he might 
have cataloged them all.—A. S. 


Adventure 3721: Wherein Roger D. 
Coverly almost discovers the in- 
fallible method for gaining inter- 
views. 

When a man comes into money, as Mr. 
Coverly did in 1927, through the sad de- 
mise of his Aunt Agatha, he may be excused 
@ certain amount of self-indulgence. Mr. 
Coverly's took the form of a debauch in 
office furniture, and he spent most of the 
$3,000 in mahogany and push-buttons, ex- 
cept for a small amount that a persistent 
greengrocer was able to collect by hap- 
pening in just the right moment when even 
Mr. Coverly could think of no excuses or 
postponements. 

In his beautiful new offices, Mr. Coverly 
began to play the executive; he locked his 
doors to all callers; even his closest friends, 
such as |, had to interview the doorkeeper, 
the office boy, that Lady Diane of a secre- 
tary of his, and the bookkeeper, before 


there was a chance of seeing him per- 
sonally. 

Secure from interruption, he began work- 
ing out the problem of a plan whereby his 
men could gain admission into the offices 
of executives with their sales story. Finally, 
he hit upon almost an inspiration. He would 
choose only the most carefully guarded of 
business Neros, those reported almost im- 
possible to see, and from those he would 
select the 95 or 98 per cent who themselves 
had salesmen who found it difficult to get 
interviews with big executives. 

He would approach such men's defenses, 
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registering his name, his business as Presi- 
dent of the Coverly Corporation, and his 
“business with the executive,” to discuss a 
plan for gaining sales interview. So he 
tried it. The first seven approached took 
down the information (their information 
clerks did) and asked: "Have you an ap- 
pointment?" "No." "Then, | am _ very 
sorry, but Mr. Nero will be unable to see 
you today.” Sorrowfully, he went back to 
his own office and absent-mindedly asked to 
see Mr. Coverly to discuss an infallible plan 
for getting interviews. The information 
girl politely informed him that unless he 
had an appointment, Mr. Coverly could not 


see him. 
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Twenty-five Years 
Industrial Effort 


Managing an extensive debit for 
industrial life insurance is just about 
one of the hardest jobs in the busi- 
ness but I. H. Greenlee finds it not 
only fairly easy, but a real working 
joy. Mr. Greenlee is Cook County, 
Ill., manager for the American Bank- 
ers Insurance Company of Chicago 
(which has its home-office unit at 
Jacksonville, Fla.), and has been with 
that organization for the past 14 
years. 

Starting his life insurance work as 
an industrial man, first with the West- 
ern & Southern at Cincinnati and then 
with the Prudential, Manager Green- 
lee has put in some 25 years of ex- 
perience. He long served as manager 
for the American Bankers at Detroit, 
Mich., and was placed in charge of the 
Cook County territory for the com- 
pany about two years ago. 

Although there has been a big drop 
in the average industrial premium, 
Mr. Greenlee’s experience has stood 
him in such good stead that during 
the first six months of this year he 
increased the industrial under his 
direction by $378 with collections be- 
ing held at about 95 per cent. 


What Public Confidence 
Means to Securities 


The public utilities may have made 
their share of errors and mistakes 
but it is safe to say that they have 
paid in proportion. They have fallen 
in disfavor with the government and 
have lost a good deal of public con- 
fidence. When President Roosevelt 
urged the elimination of utility hold- 
ing companies, maintaining that they 
had failed both as investing agencies 
and management’ enterprises, he 
reached the climax of an Adminis- 
tration program which has severely 
handicapped utility activities. 

Between 1922 and 1932, private 
utilities spent an annual average of 
$750,000,000 on construction. From 
a peak of $950,000,000 in 1931, con- 
struction expenditures dropped to 
about $100,000,000 in 1934. Total 
awards for the first two months of 
the present year were the lowest for 
the corresponding period of any de- 
pression year. It is estimated that 
the government campaign against 
private utilities resulted in a decline 
of $3,500,000,000 in the value of such 
securities since January, 1933. This 
is obviously due to the decline in 
public confidence. That campaign is 
also depriving useful employment to 
more than half a million workers. 
Utility financing averaged, from 1923 
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through 1931, about $2,000,000,000 
annually. Last year, it amounted to 
not more than $158,000,000. 

Public utility holding companies 
have more than 5,000,000 individual 
holders whose total investment is 
about $2,000,000,000, or an average 
holding of $400. In addition, there 
are at least 5,000,000 security holders 
in operating companies with an ap- 
proximate investment of $10,000,- 
000,000. 

The public attitude toward the 
public utility question is reflected in 
the fact that 87 per cent of editorials 
in national newspapers commenting, 
approved the elimination by the 
House of Representatives of the 
“death sentence” clause in the Hold- 
ing Company Bill, regarding the vote 
as saving the utility companies from 
“ruthless destruction.” The remain- 
ing 13 per cent would rather have 
had the clause retained. 

Incidentally, it may be recalled that 
regulatory commissions in 26 states 
comprising about 70 per cent of the 
total population, have legislative au- 
thority to exercise control over in- 
tercorporate relations between operat- 
ing utilities and holding companies 
or affiliated interests. All of which 
seems to show that the public utility 
question contains such fundamental 
problems that no one should try to 
solve them by radical changes which 
may do greater harm than good. 


Borrowings and Lapses 
Show Sharp Decrease 


For the quarter ending June 30, 
repayments made by borrowers on 
policy loans were the largest on rec- 
ord, reducing policy loans outstanding 
to the lowest point since June, 1931, 
according to the quarterly report of 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis. 

The report also reveals that policy 
lapses in the first half of 1935 were 
19.8 per cent less in amount than in 
the corresponding period of last year, 
while cash surrenders and expirations 
showed a reduction of 47.3 per cent as 
compared with the first six months 
of 1934. Reflecting the steady de- 
crease in lapses and surrenders, com- 
bined with increased sales, the com- 
pany’s insurance in force gained 
$14,923,197 during the twelve months 
period from June 30, 1934, bringing 
the total to $364,268,596 as of June 
30, 1935. 

Policy loan repayments were $139,- 
456.64 for the three months ended 
June 30, 1935, as compared with $110,- 
728.02 in the preceding quarter, and 
$98,779.26 for the three months ended 


June 30, 1934. For the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1935, repayments 
totaled $447,365.69, an increase of 47 
per cent over the preceding twelve 
months’ total of $303,423.46. 
Reduction in new borrowings by 
policyholders was reflected both in 
total number of loans outstanding 
and in their total amount. As of 
June 30, 1935, the company’s report 
showed 30,263 individual loans out- 
standing, for a total of $9,316,203, 
compared with 31,813 loans totaling 
$9,675,541.67 on June 30, 1934. 
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Prestige Value 
In Prospecting 


Those who have heard Ralph G. 
Engelsman talk on life insurance sell- 
ing before the many conventions he 
has addressed will have a pretty accu- 
rate idea of the practicability of his 
recently published book titled “Prac- 
tical Prospecting,” because Mr. 
Engelsman writes just as he talks— 
convincingly, smoothly and to the 
point. (Rough Notes Co., $1 a copy.) 

The Engelsman agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, in New York, averaged 
more than $300,000 in paid for busi- 
ness per man during the past year, 


with 27 full-time men under contract, 
and when the author bases his pros- 
pecting advice largely upon the meth- 
ods which made this record possible 
the reader can anticipate something 
of value. In addition to his own tried 
and proved ideas on how to obtain new 
prospects and what to do about it 
after the names have been secured, 
Mr. Engelsman intersperses this little 
volume—it runs less than 100 pages 
in large print—with interesting case 
histories from the experience of other 
successful life underwriters. 

The book opens with a foreword by 
John A. Stevenson, who indorses the 
central theme of the work, which is 
“prestige utility,” and proceeds 
through to the end in logical sequence. 
An entire chapter is devoted to “What 
We Have to Sell” followed by “Who 
Ought to Buy” and then the meat of 
the volume, for the majority of inter- 
ested readers, in “How to Get Them.” 
The author disclaims any attempt to 
present “new” ideas but the reader 
must agree that the old ideas as pre- 
sented will suffice until new ones come 


along. 


Training Winners 
Is Parker’s Hobby 


Out where the West begins (in this 
case Milwaukee, Wis., to be exact), 
they call them “The Golfing Parkers.” 
Sounds like a collection of intense 
pros, but it’s not—it’s Paul A. Parker, 
agency chief of the Old Line Life In- 
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1935 


It will be recalled that the alleged 


scheme to buy control of the Abraham 
Life 


volved several other persons. 


Lincoln was said to have in- 


Among 


those indicted at the same time with 
Linquist were Dave Barry, Otto Van 
Derck, 


Karatz 


Hayden Sanders, Abraham 
and Joseph Baiata. The State 

that the 
several hundred thousand dollars was 


to be 


charges alleged theft of 


made from the Amalgamated 


Trust & Savings Bank and that sub- 
sequently it was planned to use this 
money to get control of the insurance 
company which would then have its 
portfolio loaded with stolen | 


Van Der k, 


evidence 


bonds. 
bank clerk, turned State’s 
to have fur- 


and is supposed 


nished most of the information re- 
garding the details of the plot. The 
low bail fixed in the case of former 
nsurance commissioner Linquist is 
ewe vy some as indication of a 
weak case, b the State’s attorneys 
nave reve ‘ tnell hands ind 
earing Septembe 16 is all 

< ! I iva la ¢ 
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hand, does not 


on the other 
cooperation of states and taxes unde: 
it do not until the 
year 1937, so that legislation in con- 


require 


begin to accrue 
nection with it could be completed a 
vear hence. 

This would seem to be a practical] 
sclution of a difficult problem. The 
both 


mined not to yield, so that their con- 


House and Senate seem deter- 


ferees are in a “hot spot” unless they 
find a that both 
chance and at the same time does no 


gives sides 


way 


prevent the passage of the bill and 


approval by the President. 


Policemen and Firemen 
Pension Fund Survey 


The New York State 
mayors and other municipal officials 


Conference 


has published, under date of July 
1935, a summary of actuarial surveys 
f pension funds for policemen a1 
cities and villages in Nev 
This publication reviews 
examinations of 70 different pensi 
; made possible by the coop 
tion of the conference of mayors a 


the New York Pension C 


ymmissi 
ities in ea 





Administrative at 


community where an_ investigati 


was made have been furnished a de- 
tailed report of the conclusi 


reached. These reports have aroust 





a great deal of interest over the st 
especially because they found 
ormly that the funds are actua 
unsound. 

To offer to make es studies 
certainiv a vy thought Actual 
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ibly to the attention administrat 


authorities that something needs 


done. In fact, this 


Summary re} 


that as a result of the studies ma 
1 number of cities and villages 


voted to substitute membership in 
Employees’ Ret 


have close a 


some 





funds to new entrants, and some hav 


revamped their local plans to n ak 


them actuarially sound. 


This is good work and the Con- 











ference of Mayors and the New York 
Pension Commission is to be con- 
gratulated for their foresight in car- 


‘ying it out. The effects are bound to 


good in every way. Among other 
things, the awakening of cities and 
villages to their responsibilities in 
this connection will give added in- 
centive to provision for old age sup- 
port in other ways and the life in- 
surance companies, the only organiza- 
tions equipped to furnish annuity 
benefits to individuals in whateve 
amounts they desire, may expect to 
have calls for their services that can 
be traced to these studies. The best of 
all is that disappointments will be 
conservative 


avoided, anticipations 


will be fulfilled, and confidence in 
financial promises, whether made by 
public employers or by private insur- 
ance companies, will be maintained. 


Housing Loans Now 
Legal in Penna. 

The vast resources of Pennsylvania 
life insurance companies are made 
available for Federal housing proj- 
ects by an act just signed by Gover- 
nor Earle. The act empowers the 
companies to invest funds under the 
National Housing Act. 

“This is, of course, one of the safest 
forms of investment that could be de- 
vised, since the loans are guaranteed 
vy the Federal Government,” Com- 
missioner Owen B. Hunt said in dis- 
cussing the development. “However,” 
he said, “a new act of the legislature 
was required to make it legal. The 
billions of dollars in the custody of 
insurance companies offer a_ great 
reservoir that can be drawn upon for 
the elimination of slums, and the pro- 
vision of better housing for thousands 
of our people, at the same time afford- 
ing an investment outlet backed by 
all the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

Various other bills making impor- 
tant changes in the state’s insurance 
} 


laws have also just been signed by 


the Governor, the Commissioner 
stated. One of these permits casualty 
and fire insurance companies to am- 
ortize their bonds. 

“Hitherto they had been compelled 
to list these securities at their actual 
market values,” Mr. Hunt said. “] 
was of the opinion, concurred in by 


uur legislators, that the market value 


of any securities as of any one day 
lid not indicate the actual intrinsic 





value of these securities. Insurance 
companies usually hold bonds until 
their maturity. So long as bonds are 
amply secured and not in default, the 
permitted to 


companies should be 


value them on the amortization basis. 
This act will permit domestic com- 
panies to make a fair showing in com 
parison with outside companies whose 
state laws already permit this form 
vf valuation.” 

Virtually all the important legisla 
tion sponsored by the department was 
adopted by the legislature and signed 
by the Governor. The tendency of 
much of the new laws is to equalize 
the requirements made for various 
classes of insurance companies, and 
to increase greatly the protection af- 
forded the policyholder and the gen- 
eral public. 


Average Family 
Has More Cash 


The average insured family has 30 
per cent more cash in the bank today 
than it had in 1933, and has reduced 
the mortgage on its home by 10 per 
cent in the same two-year period, ac- 
cording to a survey of 10,000 policy- 
holder families by the North West- 
ern National Life. An average re- 
serve of $356 per family of cash on 








hand and in banks was reported as 
of the spring of 1933, in response to 
the insurance company’s question- 
naire; this compares with $464 per 
family at the present time, an in- 
crease of $108, or 30 per cent. 

A reduction in the size of the aver- 
age mortgage from $3,464 in 1933 to 
$3,110 in 1935 was shown in the re 
ports. Approximately 49 per cent of 
the policyholders investigated were 
home-owners; the average home 
valuation was $5,301. Half of the 
homes were owned clear of encum- 
brance; the remaining 50 per cent 
were mortgaged. 

The average amount of life insur- 
ance owned per family was $7,710 in 
1933, and $8,199 in 1935, an increas« 
of 6.3 per cent. 

A special survey of urban housing 
conducted in 61 cities by the U. S 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce showed a reduction in the aver- 


age mortgage on owner - occupied 


homes of 3.29 per cent from 1933 t 
1934. The fact that the reduction fo. 
the two years from 1933 to 1935 to 
taled 10.22 per cent in the insurances 
company’s survey would seem to indi 
cate that the average family is paying 
off its obligations at an increasingly 


rapid rate, the report concludes. 


BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


Economic Review 


HE Administration “wealth-shar- 

ing” tax bill spent last week being 
buffeted around the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where it was introduced a 
week ago Monday; the Ways and 
Means Committee estimates that the 
bill would yield $275,000,000 annually. 
The “death-sentence” feature of the 
public utility holding company bill 
was again turned down by the House, 
in spite of testimony before the lobby 


+ 


investigating committee implying tha 


g 
holding company interests were be- 
hind a “whispering campaign” against 
the President. Eighteen packing com- 
panies took legal action against the 
AAA processing tax; altogether about 
500 suits have been instituted against 


the AAA. 


UTSIDE of Washington, one 
O notes more happily that electric 
power output has exceeded all previ- 
ous records for the summer period, 
the oil industry reports increased 
stability, and stock prices on Thurs- 
lay of last week reached the high 
point since late in 1931. 


prices in the weeks ended July 27 


gow ag ig average security 
and August 3, 1935, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, 
the New York Stock Exchange as fol- 


1OWS: 


closed on 


July 27 \ 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satu 
7 
100 4.4 0 


AKING its fourth c¢ 





vet 

advance since Indepe ndence 

Day, steel ingot production in the 
United States last week rose 2% 


points to 46 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates; its scrap index 
advanced to $11.58 a ton, the highest 
level since the last week in February 


| hae much activity but compara- 
tively small volume, cotton fu- 


tures closed last week with losses of 
21 to 26 points. Political uncertainty, 
especially doubt as to whether the 


Government would grant a new loan, 


was the chief market factor 


Lovage lost 25s to 3% cents on 
the Chicago Board of Trade las 
week, and the other grains showed 


Profit-taking 


similar price declines 
and increased hedging pressure were 
the main restraining influences 
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\erdict: 


OST people believe that one 

who commits suicide is insane 

at the time of the act, probably 
because the idea of self destruction is 
utterly foreign to normal mental 
habits. But, the fact remains, that the 
law has made a distinction between 
criminal self destruction defined as the 
act of a sane person and suicide com- 
mitted during an insane interval. 


The Company's Liability 


Regarding the question of liability 
for the payment of life insurance 
policies, the subject of suicide commit- 
ted by an assured while insane is of 
In every life insur- 


: 1.3 
ance contract there are so-called sul- 


special interest. 


cide clauses. For example, a certain 
Massachusetts mutual company has 


slor — + 7 3 See nline = 
this clause inserted in its policies: 


“If the insured, whether sane or 
insane, shall die by his or her own 
hand or act, within two years from 
the date hereof, this policy shall be 
void and shall have no value; but 
in such event, the company will re- 
turn any premiums paid.” 


And a New York mutual company 


uses the following language in its 
: . 
life insurance policies 


“Self destruction: In the event of 
self destruction during the first two 
insurance years, whether the as- 
sured be sane or insane, the insur- 
ance under this policy shall be a 
sum equal to the premiums hereon 
which have been paid to and re- 
ceived by the company and no 
more.” 
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self by his or her own hand payment 
of the policy may be avoided? 


“Acts of a Madman" 

That question was raised in the case 
of Breasted, et al, Administrators, vs. 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, 8 N. Y. 299, decided in June, 
1853. There the evidence showed that 
the assured had committed suicide by 
drowning in the Hudson River when 
“he was of unsound mind and wholly 
unconscious of the act.” The insur- 
ance policy in question contained the 
provision that, “in case the assured 
shall die by his own hands or in con- 
sequence of a duel or by the hands of 
justice or in the known violation of 
any law,” it should be void. It is 
pertinent to note there was no provi- 
sion in the policy providing that in 
the event that suicide had been com- 
mitted it should be void whether the 
assured was sane or insane. 

In this leading case Judge Willard, 
writing for the majority of the court, 
in effect held that from the point of 
view of responsibility therefor the acts 
of an insane person could no more be 
imputed to him than the accidental 
occurrences constituting the risks of 
every day living could be imputed to 
the victims of accidents. 

Concededly, if the plaintiff in this 
case had suffered accidental death by 
drowning, liability under the policy 
would be fixed and certain. Conceded- 
ly also, if one, while cleaning a re- 
tally blew out his 
brains, the insurer would be liable. 


volver,accider 


But, considering our knowledge of in- 
sanity today, was Judge Willard cor- 
rect when he wrote, “an insane man, 
incapable of discerning between right 
and wrong, can form no intention. His 
acts are not the result of thought or 
reason, and no more the subject of 
punishment than those which are pro 


duced by accident 


“The acts of a madman which 
the offspring of the disease, subject 
him to no criminal responsibility. 
the insured, while engaged in his tra 
as a house joiner, had accidenta 
fallen through an opening in 
chamber of a house he was construct- 
ing. and lost his life, the argument 
concedes that the insurer would have 
been liable. The reason is that the 
mind did not concur with the act. How 
can this differ in principle from a 
death in a fit of insanity, when 
party had no mind to concur in or op- 
pose the act.” 

Judge Willard then went on to say 
that the words “death by his own 
hand” meant criminal self destruction 
that is, suicide by a normal person. 
and not accidental death caused 
his own hand.” 


Degrees of Insanity 

Today, with the help of the psychi- 
atrists, we know that there are many 
states of insanity. The daily experi- 
ence of lawyers, especially in the crim- 
inal courts, and of laymen who follow 
the news, is that psychiatrists are 
available to testify and to support 
their judgment scientifically that the 
particular defendant involved, a)- 
though insane, knew the nature anc 
quality of his act and the difference 
between right and wrong when he 
committed the crime charged. Iz 
short, we have travelled far since 
Judge Willard expressed his naive but 
understandable belief that insanity is 
“a state of delirium.” 

After the decision in the Breaste< 
case the insurance companies begar 
to write into their policies suicide 
clauses similar to those above quoted 
Therewith a new field for legal ex- 
ploration was opened up. Are suct 
clauses against public policy? Is i 
not true that an insane person who is 
irresistibly impelled to commit suicide 
is in the true sense of the word a vic- 
tim of an accident? And if this b 
true should not the beneficiaries o? 
such insane persons be entitled to the 
proceeds of their insurance? 


Void, Sane or Insane 


These questions were before the 
New York Commission of Appea’s 
(Court of Appeals) in the famous cas¢ 
of DeGogorza vs. Knickerbocker Life 
Insurance Company, 65 N. Y. 235. Ir 
that case the policy in question “con- 
tained a provision that it should be 
void and of no effect if the insured 
should ‘die by his own hand, sane or 
insane.’” For several years preceding 
his death the assured had suffered 
from a brain disease. On a particular 
day he was found dead in his room 
from a bullet wound, the assured hav- 


ing been shot through the mouth. 
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There was no evidence to show that 
the death had been accidental. At 
the trial of the case in the lower court 


the Judge charged the jury “that if 
the 
assured was not a voluntary act, not 
the act of his own will, but an invol- 
untary act when he was in a mental 
incap- 


act which caused the death of the 


condition which rendered him 
able of exercising his will, then the 
defendant (the company) 


was liable.” On this point the Judge’s 


Insurance 


charge followed the ruling in the 
Breasted case. Here, however, unlike 
the latter case, there was a_ provi- 


sion in the policy making it void if 
the assured destroyed himself, whether 
sane or insane. 

In reversing the lower court, Com- 
missioner Reynolds, writing for a 
majority of the Commissioners, held 
this charge to be in error and sustained 
the suicide provision of the life insur- 
ance contract. In effect he said that 
a contract is a contract and unless its 
provisions violate policy the 
courts must sustain the agreement of 
the contracting parties. 


public 


“The language of a contract, un- 
less there are special reasons to the 
contrary, must have a construction 
according to its common and ordi- 
nary meaning, as the majority of 
mankind would understand it * * * 

“The proposition is that the policy 
is avoided only if the assured shall 
die by his own hand, and that he 
does not die by his own hand if 
death results from an irresistible 
insane impulse. This proves, if it 
proves anything, that it is impos- 
sible for an insurer to contract for 
exemption from liability in cases of 
death resulting from insanity 
where it seems to be agreed that 
such a contract may be lawfully 
made.” 


Involuntary Suicide 


In the DeGogorza case a distin- 
guished Commissioner, the learned 
Judge Earl, dissented and raised sev- 
eral interesting points. In part he 
wrote, “it is admitted the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff that if the 
assured intentionally took his own life 
by his voluntary act, then the policy 
was avoided, whether he was sane 
But it is claimed by him that 
if his act of self destruction was in- 


“it 


by 


or 
insane. 
voluntary and unintentional, or caused 
by an then the 
death was not, within the meaning of 
the policy, ‘by his own hand or act’.” 


irresistible impulse, 


(Italics mine.) 
“It is a 


tion that some insane persons can be 


matter of common observa- 


influenced by motives; that they can 
form intentions and act upon them, 
and that they can devise schemes and 
Carry them out with great cunning 
and skill, and yet such persons may 
not be able to distinguish between 
right and wrong, may not be com 


petent to bind themselves by contracts, 
or be legally responsible for crime. 
There are other insane persons who 
cannot form are uncon- 
scious of the physical consequences of 
their their 


irresistible 


intentions, 


acts, cannot control ac- 


tions, and who act from 
impulse; such persons can no more be 
to act than an automaton. If 


such a person should commit self de- 


said 


struction, the event might, with some 
It 
is no more the act of the insane person 
than if he had been compelled to do it 
by 
(Italics are mine.) 

“The clause inserted in policies, that 
they should be void in case the assured 
died by his own hand or act, has been 
in common use for many years. * * * 
It presupposes that the assured could 
be acted upon by motives, and was not 
intended for a case where 
could not operate, where intentions 
could not be formed, and where the 
acts of the assured were not under the 
control of his will. * * * But we have 
here two words superadded, “sane or 
insane” * * * (and) the claim is that 
under this policy every case of self 
destruction not purely accidental, 
whether the assured at the time was 
sane or insane, is within the proviso 
and avoids the policy. I am of opin- 
ion that this claim is not well founded. 
* * * The proviso does not apply to 
a case where the act of self destruc- 
tion was not voluntary or intentional. 
Such a case would properly be classi- 
fied with accidents!” 

In short, Commissioner Earl dis- 
agreed squarely with Commissioner 
Reynolds writing for the majority of 
the court. On score of public 
policy these suicide clauses have been 
uniformly upheld and so far as the 
irresistible impulse theory is 
cerned it has been generally disre- 
garded. As it now is the beneficiary 


propriety, be called an accident. 


some irresistible external force. 


motives 


tne 


con- 


of an assured who commits suicide 
within the contestible period may only 
receive such sums as are provided for 
in the suicide clauses of the life con- 
tract. 

A DECISION 
New 


ance Company. 


OF INTEREST 
York Life Insur- 


Gamer vs. 


Same vs. Prudential . Insurance 
Company of America, Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Ninth District, April 5, 


1935. 


The action was brought by Stella 
Jane Gamer, as Executrix of E. 
Walter Gamer, deceased, against both 
insurance companies to recover upon 
the double indemnity clauses of life 
policies where the defense set up by 
the insurers was suicide. Defendants 
had judgment in the lower court which 
plaintiff appealed. This was reversed 
by the Circuit Court and the opinion 
by Wilbur, Circuit Judge, among other 
things, said: 


“These actions were brought to 
recover double indemnity provided 
by life insurance policies in the 
event the insured died as result of 
accident. The insurance companies 
admitted liability for the face of 
the policies, but contended that the 
insured committed suicide. The trial 
judge instructed the jury to find in 
favor of the insurance companies 
upon the issue. The question for 
our consideration is whether or not 
the death of the insured can be 
accounted for upon any reasonable 
hypothesis other than suicide. Con- 
necticut General Life Ins. Co. v. 
Maher (C. C. A.) 70f. (2d) 441, 445. 

In determining whether or not 
the evidence is sufficient to submit 
the case to the jury, we must as- 
sume that the jury will take the 
view most favorable to the appel- 
lant. The evidence as to the means 
of death is entirely circumstantial. 
Under the evidence, the jury would 
have been justified in finding that 
there was no motive for suicide. 
The insured was 51 years of age, 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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A. M. Woodruff, vice-president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, in charge of mortgage loans, will retire 
from active service on September 21, which date marks also his 
70th birthday anniversary. Mr. Woodruff has been associated 
with the Prudential for 40 years and saw the mortgage loan de 
partment of the company grow from a personnel of three em- 
ployees in 1895 to more than twelve hundred at the present time 
He is known throughout the United States among leading real 
estate investment men and his able administration of the Pru- 
dential’s interests in this field through the recent depression 
stands as a model of excellence. His grandfather was one of the 
founders of the Newark Fire, a company of which his father 
later became president and which gave him his own start in the 
insurance business. 


Jackson Maloney, vice-president of the Philadelphia Life, made 
such a success as chairman of the Fiduciaries Committee of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters during the past 
year, that Alex Tisdale, new president of the association, re- 
appointed Mr. Maloney to head the committee for the coming 
season. 

The spirit of cooperation between the trust companies an 
the life underwriters reached a new high during the 1934-35 
season, due in considerable part to the work-of Mr. Maloney 
There is every indication that the coming year will see the banks 
and life underwriters in Philadelphia working in even close 
harmony to the benefit of both. 


— SS 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the Bankers National Lifes 
Insurance Company, which recently moved its home offices fron 
Jersey City to Montclair, N. J. Mr. Lounsbury is one of the 
youngest senior executives in the life insurance business anc 
has made an outstanding record as head of the Bankers National 
He is a native of Nebraska and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. For two years he served as actuary in the 
Nebraska Insurance Department, and for a time served as as- 
sistant actuary in the War Risk Bureau. Later he was secre- 
tary and actuary of the Union Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb. In 1923, he organized the Bankers National 
Life of Denver, Colo., and in 1925, the Bankers National Life 
of Jacksonville, Fla., serving as president of both companies 
from organization to the time they were reinsured in Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company of New Jersey. 


_ 
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L. Seton Lindsay, vice-president of the New York Life Insur- 





ance Company, occupies a responsible post in the campaign 
against crime and racketeering in New York. He is foreman of 
the extraordinary grand jury which will hear witnesses in the 
New York County investigation to be conducted by Thomas FE. 
Dewey. Mr. Lindsay has been connected with the New York 
Life since 1898 when he joined the company as a policy clerk. 
From that time he advanced through all branches of the agency 
department until his election as superintendent of agencies in 
the home office in 1912. He was elected second vice-president in 
1925 and vice-president in 1931. 


When the Leaders Club of the Guardian Life of New York met 
recently in the Waldorf-Astoria in connection with the com- 
pany’s 75th anniversary, the greatest applause of the convention 
greeted the appearance at the speaker’s rostrum of a rather slight, 
bald-headed, keen-eyed man, who told the agents what their com- 
pany had done during the preceding year in the manner of a father 
talking to his children. He was Carl Heye, fourth president of 
the Guardian Life and third president to start with the company 
as a clerk. That start was made on September 9, 1889, in the 
actuarial department, and in the 46 years intervening Mr. Heye | 
rose to be secretary in 1902, vice-president and secretary in 1915, 
and president in 1921. Before the World War the company was _ | 
the Germania Life, but whether Germania or Guardian it has 
steadily benefited from the executive ability, thorough knowl- | 
edge and keen judgment of Mr. Heye. 
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Julian S. Myrick, who directs one of the largest life insurance 
agencies in the world for the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York in the financial district of Manhattan, is still fur- 
ther distinguished as past president of more life insurance 
organizations than can be enumerated without looking at the 
book. Included in the list might be noted the New York City 
Association, the New York Managers Association, the New York 
State Association and the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is also a past president of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association and lent his support to the movement which 
brings the men’s, women’s and veterans’ singles championship 
matches to Forest Hills, Long Island, August 29 to September 7, 
thereby centering the attention of the tennis world on the Wim- 
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CHAPTER IV 


Single Premium Annuity Coutracts 

A life annuity is a series of pay- 
ments made at equal intervals to a 
person known as the annuitant, the 
payments to continue as long as the 
annuitant lives. 

(1) Single Premium (Net) Life An- 
nuity (First Payment One Year 
Hence )—Contract F. 

A man aged 85 desires as of 4-15- 
to buy a contract from an insur- 

ance company. This contract is to 

provide $100 a year beginning with 

4-15-36 and annually ' thereafter 

throughout his lifetime. In case 

death occur, no further payments are 


30 


to be made. 
To determine the net 
premium: See Table No. I. 
Suppose there were 1000 entrants 
aged 85. According to the mortality 
table (Table 3), 765 survive to age 
86 on 4-15-36. Each receives $100. 


single 


Table No. Il—Single Premium (Net) Five Year Temporary Annuity—First 


The 


ARITHMETIC 
OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Part ll 


By 
M. H. LeViTA 


Actuarial Staff, The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Payment 1 Year Hence—Contract G. 


1000 Entrants Annuity Discount Annuity Payments 
on 4/15/35 Payments Factor Discounted to 4/15 35 
4/15/36—765 survive $76,500 0.96618 $73,913 
4/15/37—560 survive 56,000 -93351 52,277 
4/15/38—390 survive 39,000 -90194 35,176 
4/15/39—255 survive 25,500 .87144 22,222 
4/15/40—155 survive 15,500 -84197 13,051 
Aggregate discounted value of annuity payments at entry date.................- $196,639 


The total amount paid is $76,500 on 
4-15-36. On 4-15-37, 560 survive to 
age 87, and each receives $100. The 
total paid on 4-15-37 is $56,000, ete. 
Finally, on 4-15-45, only 1 survives 
to age 95. He receives $100 and 
according to the mortality table, his 
death occurs in the succeeding year, 
thus bringing the entire transaction 
to a conclusion. 

After applying the respective dis- 
count factors, multiplying out and 
acding, the total is found to be $208,- 
275. When this is divided by 1000 
(the number of entrants) the result 


Table No. I 


1000 Entrants Annuity 

on 4/15/35 Payments 
4/15/36—765 survive $76,500 
4/15 560 survive 56,000 
4/15/38—390 survive 39,000 
4/15/39—255 survive 25,500 
4/15/40—155 survive 15,500 
4/15/41— 85 survive 8.500 
4/15/42 40 survive 4,000 
4/15/43 15 survive 1,500 
4/15/44 5 survive 500 
4/15/45 1 survives 100 


Aggregate discounted value of annuity payments at entry date. 
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Discount Annuity Payments 

Factor Discounted to 4/15/35 

0.96618 73,913 
.93351 52,277 
-90194 35,176 
87144 22,222 
84197 13,051 
.81350 6,915 
78599 3,144 
-75941 1,139 
.73373 367 
70892 71 


$208.275 


is a premium of $208.28. On 4-15-35, 

the applicant pays the net premium 

of $208.28 and beginning with 4-15-36 

he receives $100 a year as long as he 

lives. See Table No. II. 

This contract is similar to Contract 
F, except for the fact that no pay- 
ment will be made after 4-15-40, re- 
gardless of whether or not the an- 
nuitant be alive. The maximum num- 
ber of annual payments possible is 
five. This will explain the name: 
year temporary. The diagram is self 
explanatory and it will be seen that 
a premium of $196.64 will take care 
of this series of annuity payments of 
$100 a year, payable provided the an- 
nuitant live, the first payment being 
due on 4-15-36 and the last on 
4-15-40. 

(3) Single Premium (Net) Life An- 
nuity (First Payment “Right 
Away”)—Contract H. 

This contract is the same as Con 
tract F except for the fact that there 
is an additional payment of $100 to 
each of the entrants on 4-15-35. 
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Table No. III 


1600 Entrants Annuity 
n 4/15/35 Payments 
1000 alive $100,000 

5 765 survive 76,500 

5 560 survive 56,000 
5/38 390 survive 39 000 


1 
l 
l 
1 
1 ) 255 survive 
1 10 155 survive 
15/41 85 survive 
1 2 40 survive 
15/43 15 survive 
15/44 5 survive 
15/45 1 survives 


~ +h eh ee ee ee 





Aggregate discounted value of annuity payments at entry date. 


_ 


the case of 1000 entrants aged 
85, the present value of total pay- 
ments (as of 4-15-35), is $308,275 
The premium per entrant is lieiiien 
$308.28. 


(4) Single Premium (Net) 5 Year 
Temporary Annuity (First Pay- 
ment “Right Away” )—Contract I. 

This contract while somewhat re- 
sembling Contract G in its “5 year 
maximum” feature differs from it in 
the fact that the first payment of 
$100 is made “right away” and the 

th or last possible payment is due 
on 4-15-39 and not 4-15-40. The dia- 
gram is self explanatory. The pres- 
ent value of total payments (as of 

4-15-35) is $283,588. The premium 

per entrant is therefore $283.59. 


Discount 
Factor 


Annuity Payments 
Discounted to 4/15/35 


.00000 $100,000 
96618 73,913 
93351 
-90194 
-87144 
-84197 
81350 





$308,275 


enter into an agreement with an in- 
surance company on 4-15-35 whereby 
each member is to make a stipulated 
payment on 4-15-35 and annually 
during his lifetime. The 
payments are to cease at death. What 
is the present value (as of 4-15-35) 
to the company of such payments? 


thereafter 


The diagram is self explanatory. 
On 4-15-35, 1000 make payments. The 
total is 1000 payments. On 4-15-36, 
765 survivors make payments. The 
total is 765 payments. Applying the 
proper discount factor, the value of 
765 payments as of 4-15-35 is 739.13 
payments, etc. The value on 4-15-35 
of all the payments made by all the 
1000 members is 3082.75 payments. 

If the stipulated annual payment 





Table No. IV 


1000 Entrants Annuity 

on 4/15/35 Payments 
4/15/3: 1000 alive $100,000 
4/15 765 survive 76,500 
4/15 560 survive 56,000 
4/15 390 survive 39,000 
4/15 - 255 survive 25,500 





Aggregate discounted value of annuity payments at entry date........ 


(5) Extension of Our Use of Interest 
and Discount: 


In our earlier discussion of inter- 
est and discount, these two terms 
were defined as applying to sums of 
money. This is a correct limitation 
in actual usage. It is sometimes con- 
venient, however, to apply interest or 

discount factors to numbers of pay- 
ments, even where the amounts of 
money involved are not stipulated. 
The thought involved is that subse- 
quently, when our figures are to be 
used in practice, the desired sums of 
money may be applied to the accumu- 
lated or discounted numbers. The re- 
sult will then be the same as though 
the amounts of money had been in- 
troduced initially. 

This broader conception of interest 
and discount should not be confusing; 
is a device of expediency only. We 
shall use it in the two important 
problems that follow. 


Problem J: 


in consideration for certain bene- 


be received, 1000 men aged 





Discount Annuity Payments 
Factor Discounted to 4/15/35 
1.00000 $100,000 

.96618 3,9 
-93351 2 
-90194 35, 
.87144 2, 
$283,588 





were $100, then the present value of 
the payments would be ($100) 
(3082.75) = $308,275, which is the 
amount paid under CONTRACT H. 
If the stipulated annual payment be 
$15.47, then the value of the payment 
would be ($15.47) (3082.75) = 
$47,690.14. 


(7) Problem K: 

In consideration for certain bene- 
fits to be received, 1000 men aged 85 
enter into an agreement with an in- 
surance company on 4-15-35, whereby 
each member is to make a stipu- 
lated payment on 4-15-35 and an- 
nually thereafter during his lifetime 
up to and including 4-15-39. All pay- 
ments to cease after 4-15-39 or at 
death if prior to that date. To de- 
termine the present value to the com- 
pany of such payments: 

The value as of 4-15-35 of all the 
payments made by all of the 1000 
members is 2835.88. 

If the stipulated payment be $100 
then the present value of the pay- 
ments is ($100) x* (2835.88) = $283,- 
588, which is the amount paid under 
CONTRACT I. 

Problems J and K should be prop- 
erly understood because reference will 
be made to them in our discussion of 
annual premiums in our next article. 


CHAPTER V 


Some Annual Premium Policies 


The agent will find from his own 
and others’ experience that relatively 
speaking very few single premium 
policies are sold. Most insurance 
purchasers prefer their policies on 
an annual premium basis. 


(1) Net Annual Premium Whole Life 


Policy: CONTRACT L. 

Under the terms of this policy, the 
insured pays a uniform or level an- 
nual premium throughout his life- 
time, the first premium being due and 
payable on 4-15-35, say, the date of 
inception. The insurance ($1,000 
basis) is to run throughout his life- 
time. 

To determine the amount of annual 
Assume that there are 1000 
entrants aged 85. 


premium: 


Table No. V 


1000 Entrants Number of 

on 4/15/35 Payments 
4/15/35—1000 alive 1000 
4/15/36 765 survivors 765 
4/15/37 560 survivors 560 
4/15/38 390 survivors 390 
4/15/39 255 survivors 255 
4/15,/40— 155 survivors 155 
4/15/41 85 survivors 85 
4/15/42 40 survivors 40 
4/15/43— 15 survivors 15 
4/15/44 5 survivors 5 
4/15/45 1 survivor 1 


Aggregate discounted value of payments at entry date 


Table No. VI 


1000 Entrants Number of 


on 4 15 35 Payments 
4/15/35—1000 alive 1000 
4/15/36 765 survive 765 
4/15 3 560 survive 560 
4/1538 390 survive 390 
4/15, 39 255 survive 255 


Aggregate discounted value of payments at entry 


Discount Number of Payments 
Factor Discounted to 4 15 35 
1.00000 $1000 
96618 739.13 
90194 351 76 
ST144 222.22 
84197 130.51 
78599 1.44 
T5941 11.39 
S92 71 
@82.75 
Discount Number of Payments 
Factor Discounted to 4 15 35 
l OOO $1 
6618 
83851 
90194 ' 
Stl44 @ 4 ©=£=£——— SS8.33 
date 2835.88 
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The Death Benefits 


The Premiums 


i 
i 
1 
0.000 4/15/38 ”) 
i 
‘ 
' 
; 


Present value as of Present value as of 
415 35 of all the 415 35 of all the 
death payments made premiums received by 
by the company is the company is 
$895.751 3082.75 premiums. 


As far as the annual premiums are 


concern d 


“ each pay an annual prem. on 4°15 
\W each pay an annual prem. on 4, 15/3 
A each pay an annual prem. on 4/15/37 


pay an annual prem. on 4 
According to Problem J, the pres- 
ent value to the company of all the 
premium to be received is 3082.75 


premiums. Regarding the death pay 


ments 
will be paid on 4°15 36 
will be paid on 4/1 
will be paid on 4/15, 46 


According to CONTRACT E, the 
present value of the death disburse- 
ments is $895,751. 

Now the fundamental principle is 
that the present value of the amounts 
e received by the company must 
equal the present value of the death 
claims to be disbursed by the com 


pany. 

Hence Os premiums — $895,751 

Hence: each premium = $895,751 082.75 

The net nnual premium for the whole life 

> 10 

(2) Vet 1 ial Prem iy —Five Pay- 

t Life Policy: CONTRACT 
M. 


Under the terms of this policy the 
company grants coverage for life. 
Premium are payable annually 
throughout the insured’s lifetime, the 
first payment as of 4-15-35, the date 
ception, and the last payment on 
4-15-39. No premiums will be due 
to 4-15-39. The insur- 
ance is for $1,000 and the age at en- 

is 85. 

The Death Benefits The Premiums 


: 
: 
; 
‘ 
; 


deat h 


benefits as of 41-15-35 is $895,751. Now 


The present value of the 


on 4-15-35, 1000 premiums will be 
pe On 4-15-36, 765 premiums 
will be payable, etc. On 4-15-39, 255 
premiums will be payable. Accord- 
ing to Problem K, the present value 
the company of all premiums to be 
received is 2835.88 premiums, 
Therefore, 2835.88 premiums —$895,751. 


Hence each premium $315 .8¢ 
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Table No. Vil—Summary Table Showing (Net) Premiums for Various Plans 


I INSURANCE 


$1,000 AGE &5 


Single Premium Annual Premium 


Pla Contract Premium Contract Premium 
W hole lif k $895.75 L, $290.57 
bi payment f M 15.86 
} e yen ‘ n ( 773.59 N 272.79 
Fi year ¢ lown Db 904.10 P 18.8] 

Plar Il ANNUITY $100 ANNUALLY AGE &5 Contract Premium 
Single premium fe annuity (first payment one year hence) I $208.98 
Five year temporary S. P. life annuity (first payment one year hence) G 196.64 
Single premium life annuity (first payment right awny"’) H 808.2 
Five year temporary S. P. life annuity (first payment “right away") I 83.59 


(3) Net Annual Premium Five Year 
Term Policy: CONTRACT N. 
The company grants death benefit, 
$1,000, in case death occur prior to 
1-15-40. 
annually, the first premium on 4-15-35 


Premiums are to be payable 


and the last payment on 4-15-39. In 
case of death, premiums obviously 


cease. The entry age is 85. 

The Death Benefits The Premiums 

115/35 4/1 th 1000 

1 15/36 S29 35.000 1615/36 765 

4/15 05,000 4/15/3 560 

1/15/38 170,000 11 8 890 
5 39 135.000 1/15/39 255 

115 40 100,000 


According to CONTRACT C, the 
present value of all death payments 
as of 4-15-35 is $7 

According to PROBLEM K, the 
present value of all premiums to be 


33,593. 


received by the Company is 2835.88 
premiums. 


Therefore 2835.88 premiums 
$773,593. 
Hence each premium $272.79. 


(4): Net Annual Premium Five Year 


Endowment Policy: CONTRACT 
r. 

The contract is a five year endow- 
ment policy for $1,000 issued 4-15-35 
at age 85. The first premium is due 
and payable 4-15-35 to be followed 
by four subsequent annual premiums, 
each payable provided the insured be 


still alive as such premium becomes 


due, 

The Benefits The Premiums 
1/15/35 4/15/35 1000 
1/15/36 $235,000 1/15/36 765 
1/15/37 205,000 1/15 560 
1/15/38 170,000 1/15 8 ¢ 
1/15/39 135,000 4/15 9 2 
1/15/40 255,000 


According to CONTRACT D, the 
present value of all of the benefits as 
of 4-15-35 is $904,098. 

According to Problem K, the pres- 
ent value of all premiums to be re- 
ceived (as of 4-15-35) is 2835.88 
premiums. 

Therefore 
$904.098. 
$318.81. 


2835.88 premiums = 


Hence each premium = 





producers, were 
structive “radio hours.” 


Director Dr. |. 








vears of service as an officer of the Company. 
presented as “Public Amateur Number 1,” 
fessionals some sound advice. 
admitted that sometimes he closes his cases with a “No!” 


AGENTS STAGE 
RADIO HOUR | 


\ popular and dramatic in- 
novation of the recent annual 
meeting of the Association of 

\gents was the “Idea Ex- 
change Hour,” witnessed and 
heard by the audience of 
over a thousand when staged 
from the complete broad- 
casting studio shown above. 


Twenty proven sales approaches and nineteen compelling 
closes, selected from among hundreds submitted by leading 
“broadcast” by agents in two highly 1n- 


\mong the radio stars winning great favor was Medical 
\W. Fisher, who is about to complete 50 


Facetiously 
he gave the pro- 
Upon being questioned he 
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Selection and Underwriting 


in the Field 


(CONCLUDED 


and enable him to graduate to bigger 
and better and more remunerative 


s. Of course, with the “if” he 


yus 
has the qualifications and ability and 
will power to do bigger and better 

Let’s dig for gold where we have 
the greatest number of reasons to be 


the precious metal is hidden and 
perate with the machinery that we 
understand best and can use most ef- 
fectively. You would not remove an 
ill from the front yard with a 
tractor nor attempt to dig a well with 
aby’s sand shovel. 

We life insurance men pride our- 
that we have a profession not 

that we are highly specialized 
trained men. We believe it and 
ally we want our clients and our 

ft is to have that opinion. If that 
is to be borne out by fact we 
conduct ourselves accordingly 


¢ 


juip ourselves for a pei 


formance 
atible with our self-established 
lards. Unfortunately, we 


some- 


miss the mark by a wide mar- 


Study the Problem 


.‘ surgeon Will attempt a delicate 
on without studying the pa- 

his symptoms, his state of mind 
The surgeon will consider the 

} . 7; 1] + al] +) nt . ‘ 
er ana coiiec all ne intorma- 
available on the technique of the 


eration and the previous experienc 


indling that particular type of 





No able lawyer wi 
efend or prosecute until h has 
every research, studied every 
recedent and collected all of the facts 
general information that might 
directly or indirectly influence 
ultimate decision. No diploma has 
lone more than open the door of 
tunity. Success or failure rests 
the individual. 
of time have been 
1, great expectations of financial 


j + ; 


ird have been dashed to pieces 


iny hours 


the signature has been placed on 
tted line, because of underwrit- 

¢ factors that precluded insurability. 
readily obtainable through care- 
lection. Why don’t we realize 
rocky, narrow road to suc- 

ss an be widened and made 
smoother by a little preliminary effort 
and conversation on the subject, to the 


> 


about the subject? 


i a case is lost through delay 
ginally developed by unexpected 


findings. How often do we 


FROM PAGE 7) 


think we have the perfect prospect 
for the 


urprise that the examination de veiop 


perie ale, and 


unapparent or und issed_ physical 
or medical history Why do some of 
us walt unt tne medical examination 
goes to the hom iffice and the history 
aione cause a rejection, wnen a 
ter trom the personal physician co 


ering the history or one from the ir 





sured explaining the history, would 
change the aspect of the written wor 
and interpretatior f the examining 
physician as it appears on the blank? 
In that way at least every considera 
tion could be given by the home offi 
medical staff with the mplete fact 
at hand. O ! f e delay whe 
tne de alls ¢ r alone oD- 
tained from tl ! } icia 
will determine the approval or reje 
yn. 

We all know tl if i ! 
piles f¢ I Ira! ] ( ar = 
non-delivery mu ) he de 
n issue and yet so \ ne < 
we wa gyal ng ( ] 
that the apy ! g ! 
ng il ir rts é par 
going to write 
tional informatior . genet 
practitioners do 1 S 
return ma I I 

e! fair selve i 1i2 
the compa! 9 S¢ es : 
settled and the ss nformat 
at t € eal est S n t = 
that we eith« g l s r 





North American Life 

Reports General Gains 
New paid-for business of the Nort} 

American Life Insurance Company 


the period January 
as against $1.291,891 of new paid-for 
writings in the sams 


according to President E. S. Ash- 





brook. The percentage gain in pai 





for new business 1935 as against 
1934 was 64.46 per cent 

President Ashbrook told a_ repre- 
sentative of The Spectator that sur- 
renders showed a decrease of abi 
oo per cent this year so far as com- 


pared with 1934, while lapses were 
nearly 29 per cent less. 
force with the Ni 
stands at $58,096,977 as of June 

Significant fact I 
operations, says President Ashbrook, 


is the fact that from January to May 


Chicago aggregated $2,124,597 during 


period of iv, 


rejected, and then give our n 
nd attentior to creating new Du 
‘ 
A | lels , i 
iong dela n completing medica 
r mation requirement ! tself 
ymetime causes the nome ffi 
ew a Case wit! is] n and ever 
ner lec when alr “6 gy quest . 
ap ica I regarding r ir 
ical n I make tne a A 
k quest rie 
I i a ITace 4 4 
" 
e done \¢ er ‘ ] 
l ul é t are i yg 
fact 4 a 
c I G A a 
re ‘ 
A Company Function 
4 
\ 
é 
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nar , 
a 
- 
“_ $ 
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at rat 
RQ » —- 4 “ 
¢ { - . 9 
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+ 1“ + 
35. P “ at 
= Se - st 
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T + 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1934 and 1935 








Company and Location 


American L. & A. Ins. C 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass 
Central Life, Chicago, Ill 
Church Life, New York, N. Y.. 


Conservative L. Ins. Co. of Am., South Bend 
Conservative Life, Wheeling, W. Va...... 

Country Life, Chicago, Ill..........eeeee 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse, N. Y 

Federal Life, Chicago, Fil. ...ccccccccccese 
General Mutual Life, Van Wert, Ohio.... 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. 


Great Southern Life, Houston, Tex.. 


Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb 


Guardian Life Co. of Am., New York, N. Y. 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla.............. 
Home Friendly Ins. Co., Baltimore, Md... 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, 


Life, Jackson, Miss......... 


Lamar 


Liberty National, Birmingham, Ala 


Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 


Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, 


Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo...... 


». of Ky., Louisville 


N. C. 


Ind.. 


Mass.. 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio..... 


Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb........ 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass.... 


Morris Plan, New York, N. Y...... 


Mutual Life Ins, Co., Baltimore, Md 


National Guardian Life, 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt...... 
New England Mutual, 


Northwestern Mutual, 


Madison, W 


Milwaukee, W 


S.cee 


Boston, Mass... 


Beess 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 


Mass.. 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Republic Life, Dallas, Tex..... 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb 


Southern Aid Society, Richmond, Va 


Southern Life & Health, Birmingham, Ala. 


State Farm Life, Bloomington, I! 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind........ 


State Mutual, Worcester, Mass..... 


Teachers Ins. & Ann., New York... 
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Six Total 
Months Ad- 
Ending mitted 
June 30 Assets 
§ 1935 669,104 
1 1934 650,905 
{ 1935 3,106,356 
1 1934u 
} 1935 180,568, 

11934 171,196 : 
} 1935 51,941,770 
11934 49,756,974 
{1935 12,141,299 
11934 12,297,402 
{ 1935 2,663,960 
1 1934 2, 

{ 1935 2.5 

1 1934 2,524, 

{ 1935 6,034,876 
} 1934 6,085,198 
} 1935 3,750,857 
1 1934 2,898,822 
} 1935 6,781,169 
1 1934 6,294,318 
{1935 14,747,431 
11934 14,593,243 
} 1935 382,176 
1 1934 318,478 
} 1935 4,640,616 
{ 1934 4,740,567 
{1935 42,624,165 
11934 41,332,584 
} 1935 17,366,623 
11934 17,123,822 
{ 1935 107,011,024 
} 1934 100,601,718 
{ 1935 2,664,924 
} 1934 2,276,648 
5398G = wecces 
:. =o 
{1935 59,734,812 
11934 56,484,292 
{1935 10,703,052 
11934 10,089,334 


{ 1935 2,745,392 








} 1934 2,451,914 
{} 1935 14,856,629 
11934 13,375,894 
{ 1935 120,231,041 
} 1934 114,895,924 
{ 1935 4,811,164 
} 1934 4,276,023 
{ 1935 517,533,232 
11934 482,037,852 
{ 1935 5,436,401 
{ 1934 5,378,846 
11935 23,114,829 
} 1934 21,832,940 
{ 1935 4,680,086 
} 1934 4,633,210 
{ 1935 3,413,375 
} 1934 2,934,987 
{ 1935 1,653,243 
} 1934 1,621,573 
{1935 22,648,692 
11934 20,918,573 
{ 1935 8,693,714 
) 1934 8,282,874 
{ 1935 160,306,989 
11934 148,724,138 
{ 1935 u 
} 1934 u 
} 1935 u 
? 1934 u 
{1935 51,880,346 
21934 48,680,099 
{1935 1,198,599 
1 1934 910,863 
{ 1935 186,300,000 
7? 1934 174,500,000 
{1935 88,872,473 
11934 83,097,886 
{ 1935 916,610 
) 1934 898,998 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 i 
1935 u 
1934 u 
1935 1,294,517 
1934 1,031,254 
1935 49,566,339 
1934 51,039,772 
{1935 159,345,703 
1} 1934 154,884,980 
} 1935 50,989,442 
1 1934 43,946,592 


Surplus to 


Policy- 
holders 

Capital 
Stock Capital) 
105,000 167,158 
105,000 148,960 
301,910 467,853 
odeeee 1,778,638 
ouweas 1,895,120 
1,580,078 
er 1,201,719 
200,000 848,187 
200,000 707,285 
100,000 1,062,898 
100,000 1,097,265 
100,805 214,502 
100,805 214,219 
325,000 792,997 
325,000 768,117 
200,000 662,346 
100,000 631,982 
300,000 733,737 
300,000 666,856 


375,000 1,253,284 





375,000 1,079,405 
100,000 148,204 
100,000 141,389 
250,000 433,359 
250,000 403,896 
3,000,000 4,808,711 
3,000,000 4,802,893 
c200,000 6,870,368 
c200,000 6,941,03 
350,000 420,683 
350,000 478,654 
1,000,000 23,900,000 
1,000,000 3,700,000 
300,000 987,789 
300,000 985,956 
209,145 374,623 
209,145 382,910 
600,000 1,300,000 
1,500,000 1,658,729 
2,500,000 = .....- 
2,500,000 =... a ses 
300,000 1,074,705 
300,000 993,456 
eonene 18,356,842 
escent 16,105,104 
100,000 191,345 
100,000 244,786 


300,000 91,812,397 





300,000 g1,754,794 
300,000 492,954 
300,000 495,311 
445,600 847,065 
445,600 722,617 
450,000 1,131,484 
462,500 1,229,883 
2,000,000 4,068,355 
2,000,000 4,496,160 
100,000 646,187 
100,000 633,994 

u 

u 

u ii 

u u 

i“ u 

u“ u“ 

1,100,000 
1,100,000 

400,000 . 

400,000 0 

pene ee u 

jnewien u 
1,000,000 5,044,987 


1,000,000 4,998,845 
167,500 198,780 
155,000 143,581 

exoves 490,115 
suenee 488,334 
150,000 354,697 
150,000 372,648 
118,370 u 
118,370 u 
300,000 144,983 
300,000 142,246 
eecese 1,706,239 
6neses 1,710,337 
eeecee 9,300,000 
opeace 9,400,000 
500,000 14,779,699 
500,000 14,277,630 


(Including Premium 


Income 
422,504 
428,959 


295,955 


13,821,694 
12,760,076 
4,268,992 
4,324,008 
831,658 
855,799 


380,492 
287,350 
274,806 
266,607 
455,578 
469,505 
802,142 
663,386 
463,079 
426,297 


b1,032,414 
1,090,766 
37,910 
36,223 
238,769 
272,609 
2,985,075 
2,957,580 
1,644,099 
1,601,665 


8,553,854 
7,878,696 
981,955 
851,586 
527,379 
563,011 
4,654,707 
4,432,205 
869,272 
820,828 


719,783 
661,084 
3,742,555 
2,993,172 
9,797,945 
9,507,292 
456,207 
410,567 
37,833,335 
36,202,382 


393,927 
428,739 
1,813,643 
1,759,476 
243,386 
250,442 
h263,561 
h231,137 
194,955 
186,557 


2,919,072 
2,672,342 
613,422 
623,266 
12,687,570 
9,740,574 
32,455,847 
25,267,380 
62,175,767 
56,354,584 


4,930,333 
4,822,739 
129 
89,784 
14,146,850 
12,811,946 
,987,711 
7,687,840 
159,782 


176,318 






368,320 
360,591 
192,580 
203,030 
450,169 
452,960 
239,912 
210,269 
2,809,976 
3,016,048 


10,103,802 
9,724,771 
3,290,778 
2,891,763 


Total 
Income 
430,769 
433,217 
423,597 
19,717,846 
18,925,853 
6,300,584 
F878 7 






431,397 
328,003 
340,388 
325,202 







651,57 

993,105 
732,497 
664,784 
575,401 


,292,530 
,383,901 
66,398 
61,831 
368,096 
394,174 
4,116,378 
4,032,942 
2,215,532 
2,103,387 


2 
2 





12,361,208 
10,782,328 
1,058,673 
917,706 
579,140 
623,393 
6,508,820 
6,172,513 
1,244,317 
1,141,430 


800,470 
735,116 
3,481,200 
3,412,240 
14,536,487 
12,469,727 
552,823 
501,631 
57,614,914 
55,073,344 


532,556 
569,980 
2,632,743 
2,489,387 
354,512 
383,223 
1,457,499 
1,395,880 
237,134 
225,089 


3,267,730 





18,639,562 
14,758,186 
42,947,160 
34,902,036 
103,943,748 
94,751,584 


6,628,591 
6,298,866 
469,033 
346,191 
20,561,747 
18,031,458 
10,226,295 
9,884,522 
205,556 
218,949 


494,970 
493,982 
205,416 
215,193 
476,481 
477,544 
305,507 
268,465 
4,209,676 
4,429,855 


16,070,518 
15,241,580 
5,017,839 
4,141,606 


Payments 
to Total 
Policy- Disburse- 
holders ments 
137,484 398,419 
153,520 404,017 
168,657 348,289 
8,017,440 14,225,036 
9,197,928 15,088,353 
3,192,071 4,649,350 
3,249,420 5,263,630 
831,373 1,273,474 
897,658 1,325,723 
154,486 261,052 
122,267 201,772 
117,196 327,364 
165,414 397,537 
439,855 648,320 
429,784 690,733 
201,570 574,818 
164,731 337,138 
228,114 452,784 
227,294 406,952 
863,218 2,168,369 
973,461 2,331,956 
3,969 38,035 
3,772 34,632 
278,012 499,084 
445,659 584,932 
2,048,048 3,569,103 
2,626,782 4,241,685 
1,123,024 1,900,785 
1,158,624 1,812,730 
5,473,148 9,039,496 
5,563,717 8,777,512 
246,181 872,423 
210,877 771,760 
238,049 529,160 
274,782 586,441 
3,015,979 4,730,968 
3,821,104 5,371,529 
245,224 925,014 
319,650 893,512 
211,170 625,102 
239,667 622,578 
1,198,484 2,797,303 
1,199,722 2,809,658 
6,303,855 10,620,443 
6,957,656 11,616,545 
157,284 314,393 
142,894 276,270 
25,840,491 40,948,546 
29,727,239 44,221,154 
301,775 499,019 
347,124 550,265 
1,218,495 1,819,348 
1,580,576 2,142,716 
210,900 339,785 
247,035 379,043 
k86,527 1,284,737 
k87,151 1,273,244 
73,650 221,914 
82,401 220,736 
848,442 2,298,215 
750,766 2,088,748 
368,854 621,428 
532,244 782,017 
8,388,831 12,311,096 
9,599,256 12,584,545 
18,215,426 24,589,512 
20,261,519 25,958,071 
62,695,382 78,799,042 
66,735,963 81,232,108 
2,556,181 4,628,096 
3,234,339 5,182,716 
8,926 345,884 
8,482 274,488 
9,489,519 13,486,587 
9,697,360 12,695,292 
4,546,167 7,092,310 
5,547,671 17,275,482 
106,579 197,405 
95,282 206,843 
253,497 411,783 
255,191 410,596 
100,823 225,826 
98,955 221,453 
138,319 453,311 
135,258 470,121 
55,401 188,439 
53,775 186,036 
3,196,661 4,331,151 
4,042,486 5,160,202 
8,879,570 12,686,596 
9,494,249 13,022,690 
629,254 752,483 
649,970 812,891 


Total 


Insurance 


Written 
First 
Six Months 





1,721,956 
20,769,080 
21,689,462 
$7,957,204 

7,658,151 


22,640,000 
25,610,011 
18,514,680 
16,786,748 
6,520,295 
8,068,675 
22,124,300 
22,562,400 
5,436,976 
5,644,200 


15,780,009 
15,625,529 

Uu 

u 
64,993,809 
60,338,077 
2,775,276 
3,480,341 
65,009,231 
63,231,535 


2,796,175 
2,283,761 
4,865,511 
4,806,481 
1,982,937 
1,529,990 
1,301,442 
1,252,198 
16,733,010 
14,891,117 


36,183,851 
35,336,761 
1,928,129 
1,474,950 
17,572,834 
14,181,989 
75,581,060 
77,498,905 
135,088,915 
127,661,607 


26,261,824 
24,089,457 
3,074,488 
2,648,397 
22,537,144 
24,722,010 
23,741,920 
19,406,483 
1,298,082 
1,957,780 


2,290,033 
2,373,230 
749,061 
595,559 
24,208,934 
13,745,255 
4,635,378 
3,699,609 
5,674,706 
4,993,296 


19,177,885 
17,800,541 
1,656,307 
1,605,729 


Tota! In- 
surance in 
Force First 
Six Months 





53,688 


726,989,404 
751,268,168 
208,355,872 
210,716,000 
62,042,119 
66,109,856 


18,742,430 
17,616,702 
23,697,260 





29,756,323 
71,831,000 
58,200,051 
35,458,877 
33,505,298 


82,412,305 
89,763,208 
2,379,752 
2,048,907 
19,102,695 
19,613,251 
224,840,088 
226,201,023 
116,225,036 
116,944,740 


457,193,901 
458,213,209 
59,612,698 
47,850,473 
21,089,707 
20,794,872 
319,462,046 
310,047,556 
62,050,185 
60,808,665 









46,350,198 
40,202,196 
172,974,102 
171,512,633 
869,529,910 
867,061,860 
30,754,152 
28,450,069 
1,868, 183,948 
1,918,807,212 


34,828,967 
35,431,291 
101,874,891 
99,449,207 
20,738,629 
20,122,772 
16,973,050 
16,091,043 
25,000,032 
22,265,488 


196,725,000 
176,786,438 
41,928,681 
41,978,105 
511,169,921 
524,124,754 
1,306,481,077 
1,267,135,123 
3,694,793,391 
3,755,945,845 


364,268,596 
349,345,399 
9,703,989 
6,818,095 
583,444,314 
582,194,739 
406,407,268 
398,934,034 
11,347,421 
12,982,121 


30,408,757 
29,386,344 
3,351,522 
3,150,289 

u 

u 
24,356,308 
19,301,652 
194,779,228 
206,008,707 





570,601,281 
586,335,290 
49,485,446 
47,959,604 
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Comparative Reports of Life Companies for First Six Months of 1934-35—(Cont.) 








Surplus to Total 
Six Total Policy- Payments Insurance Total In- 
Months Ad- holders to Total Written surance in 
Company and Location Ending mitted Capital (Including Premium Total Policy- Disburse- First Force First 
June 30 Assets Stock Capital) Income Income holders ments Six Months Six Months 











Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio..... { 1934 313/047/009 2°500:000 __-B8AOLISES B8-TIE-ROZ 2ATOT IGS ATI $6549,546 1.200,389,810 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me......... }1934 20,6a1194 1 Std Lgossor 1304361 Lalitis L7es.621 62,309,508 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb............. 1984 2'566,990 300.000 Gisai9 —GoWO41 161311 854,919 117400:000  60;240,000 
United Fidelity, Dallas. Tex {1935 4,140,530 310,000 477,157 895,235 183,028 398,943 5,512,444 41,181,746 
| | } , ’ . aaa aieaias (1934 3,450,870 310,000 544,153 500,203 205,458 412,537 4,368,438 29,167,430 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H...} {e3q Taes-i3d 400.000 es8681 GETS6S | 80009390838 THIS we 
Watery LAK, Brodin, Wit... -.-0s0nss0- | 1934 S:482'340 200,000 510,000 443.830 SUSTTO ASSIT —GETATZ 2,895,000 21:395,000 
Virginia Mutual Benefit, Richmond, Va... } 1934 iszor_ 11-1) ——BostGBO1D «DS 116 «B69 «281004 600,068 SHE. 7RO 


3,839,636 101,183,658 
4,410,536 104,776,436 
2,156,833 35,428,829 
1,983,087 35,740,854 


500,000 1,386,603 1,389,884 
500,000 1,581,119 1,441,824 
400,000 1,233,079 451,153 
400,000 1,144,560 447,057 


1,990,982 1,363,787 1,981,821 
2,070,089 1,548,175 
628,889 267,105 t 
618,486 309,723 509,252 





Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.. ; 1934 21.881.467 
934 Pp 467 


1935 7,298,762 
** 1 1934 


‘ 
/ 

1 § 1935 21,918,945 
) 





Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh....... 


7,013,950 


*These figures are for one year. a Includes contingency reservé b Reserve for fluctuation of assets, and reserve for contingencies. 
ce Of this amount, $199,500 has been acquired by the company under Mutualization Plan. d Includes a contingent reserve of $708,667. 
f Includes Reinstatements and Increases. g Includes $484,036 of contingency funds for 1935 and $434,834 in 1934. h Does not include 
A. & H. premium of $1,102,764 in 1935 and $1,096,427 in 1934. k Does not include A. & H. claim of $575,666 in 1935 and $602,648 in 
3 PN emetts voluntary reserve. pIncludes reinsurance. qIncludes a reserve of $20,370 in 1935 and $13,922 in 1934. wUn- 
é Lllé e 








What the Man on the Street 
Thinks of Life Insurance 


The recent life insurance survey 
conducted by the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, indicated 
that 50.4 per cent of the men owning 
ordinary insurance did not believe 
that they had adequate life insurance. 
The additional amount they desired 
was two and one-half times the 
amount they now carried. The in- 
quiring reporter, however, found a 
still greater percentage that believed 
they carried too little life insurance. 
Stopping passersby on the street in 
Philadelphia, it was found that 60 per 
cent believed that they need additional 
life insurance and the additional 
amount they desired ranged from 
three to five times the amount they 
carried. 

Let us take our men as they walk 
down the street. Here’s the first one. 
He is a traveling salesman. 

“No,” he replies, “I don’t think that 
I have sufficient life insurance. I 
may have thought so a few years ago 
but not now. Then my wife’s parents 
were both alive. If anything hap- 
pened to me she would be taken care 
of. But that feeling of security is 
gone. Her father died; her two sis- 
ters got married and her brother is 
engaged to be married. No, I do not 
have ample life insurance.” 


have all the life insurance I should 
have. No man can have too much. 
But I do have more than I can afford.” 

Our next “victim” is a department 
store promotion man. He is very 
frank. 

“Knowing what I know today about 
life insurance,” he tells you, “I cer- 






CSA 
tainly feel that I do not have enough 
life insurance. I would like to have 
at least five times as much as I carry. 
At one time I did have considerable, 
but I didn’t know very much about the 
value of it and I let it lapse. I regret 
it now.” 

Oh, oh, this chap is an insurance 
man. But it’s all right. He is a fire 
underwriter. 

“Yes,” he remarks, “I do have suf- 
ficient life insurance. I believe that 
a man’s insurance should be based 
upon his income. Right now I carry 





enough insurance so that if anything 
happened to me, my family could con- 
tinue to live in the same style they are 
now doing. However, if I made more 
money, I would need—and would cer- 
tainly take—more life insurance.” 

We'll question one more and then 
call it a day. This young man is 
single. He is an advertising copy- 
writer. 

“No,” he says, “I don’t think that 
I have sufficient life insurance. 
Agents have been telling me about the 
retirement income, I think they call 
it. I would like to have quite a bit 
of it, but frankly, I can’t afford more 
right now.” 


Large Buyers Listed 

Largest purchasers of insurance 
policies of $10,000 or more last month 
were bankers, brokers, and real estate 
men, according to an analysis made 
by The Lincoln National Life of its 
large insurance purchasers. Lawyers 
and judges were second. Retail deal- 
ers were next, closely followed by 
students. 





r 


First 


Ending 
June 30, 
1935 


New 
Annuity Premiums 


Six Months 


Annuities in Force 
—__—., Per Cent ——_—_“_ —, Average 
Forthe Written Repre- of Each 
Year First Six senting Annual 
Ending Months Annual Annuity 
Dec. 31, of Total Num- Payments Pay- 
1934 in 1934 ber of ment 





2,210,219 2,749,527 80.39 8,967 4.522.730 505.49 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y... 1,189,320 1,368,008 86.92 4,394 2,185,095 497.29 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston.... 8,529,675 7,093,752 120.25 18,110 7,638,687 421.79 
National Life, Montpelier........ 5,079,240 4,945,917 102.71 9,167 3,770,317 411.29 
New England Mutual, Boston..... 7,675,535 7,265,417 105.64 3,845 1,621,281 421.66 


: : Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 
This chap is the manager of a finan- 


cial house. 
“Yes,” he says, “I think that I have 


enough life insurance. That is, I have Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. 6,298,127 5,394,344 116.75 u u 
LC > Phoenix Mutual, Hartford....... 2,165,117 4,437,471 48.79 u u : 
more than I can pay for. I believe Provident Mutual, Philadelphia... 1,886,037 8,041,765 23.45 11,727 1,319,605 112.53 
t the . i > j ic 7 , . State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.... 771,321 1,553,105 49.67 1,023 438,072 428.22 
hat the premiums in this country are Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 4,908,685 7.177.895 68.39 13,742 - aL 
too high. They should be low enough — —_ — - 
TE nis i a ee ee 40,713,276 50,027,201 81.38 57,233 21,505,787 375.76 


so that a man could secure sufficient 
life insurance for about 5 per cent of 
his income. No, I do not say that I 


u Unavailable. 
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Administration 


Leadership Leads in Life 
Insurance 


How important leadership is in life 
insurance, what it means and how it 
may be attained, were stimulatingly 
outlined recently by E. C. Sparver, 
director of agencies of the Relianc« 
Life of Pittsburgh, in addressing thi 
“Life In- 


surance,” he said, “is the nation’s 


Reliance Leaders’ Club. 


greatest cooperative enterprise, and 
ife insurance salesmen engage in and 
enjoy by right of contract and license 
a high place in the roster of gainful 
employment. By the same token the 


life insurance salesman shoulders a 


reat and growing responsibility from 
he professional standpoint.” 

The re ha been, Mr. Sparvet said, 
considerable criticism of inefficient 
agents, but the life insurance busi- 
ne after the country’s “sorry ex- 
perience” with codes enforced from 
he outside, is tending more and more 
to set and enforce higher standards 

ow! As a recent development 

n that direction was mentioned that 

‘a national plan representing inter- 
mpany agreement on wetter the 

practices has already been indorsed by 

1} rnatory companies.” Mr. Spar- 


o praised the C.L.U. movemer 


work of the National Asso 


4 } 
atic f Life Underwriters, as well 
al associations of life agents 
g the individual toward 

ea shit 
‘The eader,” according to M) 
Sparver, “leads because he has and 


can give that which people want, sat 


isfactorily and happily.” He _ then 


juoted the results of a survey by th 
division of commercial research of the 
Curtis Publishing Co. to show what 
people do want as to life insurance. 
Among the results: 95 per cent of 


those interviewed were favorable to 


ife insurance; 50 per cent admit they 
eed more insurance; the total of ad- 
ditiona Insurance desired was 150 
per cent of present figures; much 
more insurance will be written pay 
able on an income basis administered 
by the insurance company. 


Some Current Problems 
of Conservation 


Conservation is the other side of 
he shield called lapsation, and many 


elpful suggestions for furthering 
onservation were recently given by 
R. N. Barrett, manager of the service 


department of the Reliance Life of 


Pittsburgh, in talking to the com- 
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Departmental 


pany’s agents. “The conservation of 
business depends entirely upon the 
selection of the risk, the manner in 
which the policy has been sold and the 
proper system of contact,” he said, 
mentioning also the importance of 
helping the prospect to choose “the 
type of contract and the amount best 
uited to his needs and means.” 

For guidance in the essential work 
of keeping the policy in force, Mr. 
Barrett quoted with approval the fol- 
lowing suggestions made by one of 
the company’s representatives: (1) 
Keep in personal touch with the pol- 
possible oppor- 


icvholder at every 


tunity, particularly before the pre- 
mium or extension agreement becomes 
due. (2) Always impress him with 
the importance of paying the pre 
mium when due. If he waits till 
the very last day there is a chance 
he may overlook it, and then be un 
able to furnish the company with 
satisfactory evidence of insurability. 
(3) Remind him of certain features 
of his contract and speak of the need 
of additional protection. If there is 
any thought in his mind of lapsing 
the insurance, the attempt to sell him 
more will dispel it. (4) Arrange for 
the settlement of the premium by ex 
tension agreement if he is unable 
to pay the full premium. Use the lien 
note or the loan arrangement only as 
(5) Use the telephone 
or the telegraph if the insured no 


the last resort. 
longer resides in your territory. (6) 
Never wait until the policy lapses 
before giving the various arguments 
relative to its continuance. It is far 
sasier to handle the situation while 
the policy is in force than after it 


lapses. 


Advertising 


Letter Sent Ahead Helps 
Agent Ahead 

Sending a letter in advance will 

barriers that the 


overcome many 


agent would otherwise have to face, 
in the opinion of R. C. Braun, adver- 
tising manager of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh, who recently was dis- 
cussing the company’s lead service. 
Often, he said, a new agent will say 
that he “is not much of a mixer and 
that folks don’t like him until they 
get to know him.” A friendly letter 
sent ahead by the company “will 


break the ice and get him started on 
the right foot.” 

Or if he is discouraged because tix 
company is unknown in his territory. 
the executive vice-president will sen:i 
out a richly illustrated letter giving 
the facts about the company’s assets 
and other elements of strength. For 
the agent who is dead tired of calling, 
a group of preapproach letters set as 
a standard a certain number of pros- 
pects who he knows are expecting him 
and on whom he must call. The 
sceptic about life insurance may re- 
ceive a persuasively written history 
of insurance that will impress him 
with its sound development and pres- 
ent strength, predisposing him in fa- 
vor of the agent who follows th 
letter 


Cashier 


Cashier Gets Credit Finally 
for His Work 


Agents and home office each get 
their innings in discussions of life in- 
surance administration, but one seldom 
hears about one man in between them 

the branch office cashier. Some of 
his arduous duties and responsibilities 
were recently outlined by A. D. West, 
assistant secretary of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, in talking to the 
company’s leading agents. The cashier 
was described as a kind of middleman 
—“the man who acts often as a buffer 
between you and the company, be- 
tween you and your policyholders and 
between the policyholders and_ the 
company.” 

The cashier is there, Mr. West told 
the agents, “to help you. It has been 
said that applications are sometimes 
received which are practically illeg- 
ible. The cashier must decipher them. 
Frequently a check will reach him 
which is undated or unsigned and he 
must return it. Some of you have sent 
in ‘affectionate’ checks, which come 
back to him again and again. He 
must handle them with firmness and 
dignity. . .. Occasionally an agent will 
decide suddenly that he wants some 
certain information and must have it 
in a hurry. He comes to the cashier 
at closing time in the afternoon and 
demands immediate action on some- 
thing which he has had all day to ask. 
It is the cashier’s privilege as well as 
his duty to furnish that information 
and to furnish it with a smile.” 
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Digest ..... 


Underwriting 


H. O. Underwriter Works 
With, Not Against, Agent 


Just as the copyreader, who edits 
the copy on a newspaper, seems to the 
reporter and rewrite man a cruel and 
stupid person who cuts and “kills” 
what is perfectly good, so the home 
office underwriter seems to the life 
insurance agent unsympathetic and 
lacking in understanding when he 
rejects what the agent is certain are 
perfectly good applicants. The un- 
derwriter’s point of view was recent- 

expressed by T. J. McKenna, vice- 
president of the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh, who likened him to an 
inspector of material going into a 
building. 

Agent and underwriter, he explain- 
ed, are cooperating in raising the in- 
surance edifice which is their com- 
pany, and therefore they have no rea- 
Naturally, 
the more careful the agent is in his 
selections, the less often he will be 


son to be antagonistic. 


disappointed and the better his record 
will be. He also warned against the 
danger of getting in a rut through 
depending upon business coming to 
from brokers. He said further 
that he saw no need to tighten up 
on underwriting standards because of 





reduced interest earnings; in that 
connection he quoted Vice-President 
Eakins as saying: “It would be short- 
sighted to tighten up, for if companies 
tighten up they will decrease the 
number of policyholders and increase 
the number of rejections. If any 
money is made it is on policyholders 
—there is no money to be made on 


rejections.’ 


Mortality Experience Affected 
By C.C.C. 

Possibility that rampant careless- 
ness toward human life plus the 
naturally heedless type of individual 
found may be making C.C.C. camps 
hotbeds of life insurance losses was 
voiced to a representative of The 
Spectator by William Alexander, pres- 
dent of the Globe Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago. Analyzing sev- 
eral of the death losses which the 
Globe Life has paid on C.C.C. work- 
ers in Illinois, President Alexander 
found that accidents were the chief 
cause of death in nearly all cases. 
These deaths resulted from the use 


of dynamite in construction work, in- 
dustrial machinery and other factors. 

Subsequent investigation by The 
Spectator among other life insurance 
companies in Illinois developed the 
fact that what President Alexander 
had suggested was actually so—there 
have been an unwarranted number of 
deaths among those in C.C.C. camps 
and the companies are finding the 
mortality among such workers as a 
class scarcely desirable. 

As yet there has been no concerted 
attempt to bring what may only be a 
temporary condition to the attention 
of properly constituted authority, but 
it is not unlikely that a study of the 
situation may be made DY qualified 
life insurance men, at least in I]linois. 
Commentators consider it probable 
that the facts of such an investiga- 
tion, if laid before those Government 
units concerned, might receive such 
consideration as would result in desir- 
able changes in safety factors at 
C.C.C. camps. 

Medica 
cal 

Science Broadens Range 

Of Insurance 

Progress along medical, statistical 
and actuarial lines has resulted in 
greater liberality for the applicant, as 
well as sounder underwriting for the 
company, according to Dr. W. W. Hob- 
son, associate medical director of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. “Many 
perplexing cases have been clarified,” 
he said, “permitting the issuance of 
insurance either at standard rates or 
possibly with an extra charge, where 
formerly it would have meant a de- 
clination.” 

Further, he said, “the average age 
of man is considerably higher than it 
was twenty or even ten years ago. 
This is due in part to the preserva- 
tion of infants who, in the ordinary 
course of events, would have perished 
because of their inability to cope with 
the axiom ‘survival of the fittest.’ In 
this class are those who in their late 
forties or early fifties fall prey, 
parenthetically before their time, to 
the various degenerative conditions 
such as heart affections, Bright’s 
disease, apoplexy, cancer, etc. Labora- 
tory, X-ray, electrocardiographic and 
other special studies have proved of 
inestimable assistance to us in de- 
termining the insurability of these 
individuals.” 


Management 


How Many Hours Does 
the Agent Work? 


The fact that the life insurance 
agent, in the main, cannot boss him- 
elf—that is, divide his 


into productive periods and then see 


working time 


that he abides by them is the real 
reason for the low incomes which 
many life insurance agents have, in 
the opinion of Jno. A. Sullivan, vice- 
president of the Great Northern Life 
Insurance Company at Chicago and 
in charge of that organization’s life 
department. 

“It is doubtful,” says Vice-Presi- 
dent Sullivan, “if the average life 
insurance agent actually works three 
hours per day. By that I mean that 
he too seldom spends that much work- 
ing time between dawn and dusk real- 
ly talking to prospects trying to sell 
them what he has to offer. Without 
the ability to work, which I consider 
the prime requisite for a successful 
life insurance man, there is bound to 
be failure, or at best mediocre suc- 
cess. Of course the approach has 
much to do with the sale and, in this 
connection, it should be recalled that 
prospects broadly fall into two classes 

those who are naturally selfish and 
those who are definitely unselfish. To 
the former, ‘savings and investment’ 
angles of sale will most strongly ap- 
peal. To the latter, the argument of 
life insurance for its highest pur- 
pose, the protection of families and 
dependents, will appear in a persua- 
sive light.” 

Vice-President Sullivan, who divides 
his time between the company’s office 


in Milwaukee and the headquarters 


in Chicago, told a representative of 
The Spectator that any life insurance 
man who will learn to control his 
hours and force himself to that con- 
trol will find the business repaying 
him on a scale comparable with simi- 
lar effort in any occupation or en- 
deavor. 


Life Office Management 
Proceedings 

The proceedings of the Midwest 
Special Conference of the Life Office 
Management Association held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., May 20-22, are now 
being distributed to member com- 
nanies. This meeting was devoted to: 
“New Business and Home Office Un- 
derwriting Activities of the Small and 
Medium-Sized Company”; “Collection 
and Conservation Efforts and the 
Maintenance of Records Incidental to 
Handling Reinstatements, Paying 
Commissions on Reinstated Business, 


etc. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

At the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Des Moines Sept. 16-20, the plans for 
the 1936 Life Insurance Week will 
be outlined by S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford, who is a past president of the 
National Association and was recently 
appointed chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Week executive committee by the 
Life Agency Officers Association. 


\ convention committee, represent- 
ing the life underwriter associations 
of the six New England states, has 
telegraphed the officers of the local 
associations of every state in the 
Union, urging them to help secure 
the 1936 convention of the National 
Association for Boston, where it was 
founded. Paul F. Clark, past presi- 
lent of the National Association, 1s 
chairman of the convention commit- 


tee, which has already raised $10,000. 

When the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation convenes at Swampscott, Mass., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2, it will be addressed 
by Henry E. North, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
on “How the Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Department Can Help the 
Agent Build Prestige,” and by Dr. 
John A, Stevenson, Philadelphia gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual of 
Philadelphia, on “The Consumer’s At- 
titude toward Life Insurance.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York will hold five 
dinner meetings, two luncheon meet- 
ings and one afternoon meeting dur- 
ing the next season, which will open 
with an all-day sales congress and 
dinner on Oct. 10. Six more commit- 
tee chairmen for the association have 
been named as follows: Budget, Harry 
E. Morrow; educational, Leon Gilbert 
Simon; business conduct advisory, 
Robert B. Skillings; fiftieth annual 
banquet, Clifford L. McMillen; attend 
ance at meetings, Arthur Schmidt; 
planning, Lloyd Patterson. 

The New Hampshire Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, William E. 
Johnson; vice-president, Robert P. 
Burroughs; secretary-treasurer, 
Francis L. Moran. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey has unani- 
mously endorsed the candidacy of 
Charles J. Zimmerman for nomination 
as a trustee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


The Indiana State Association of 
Life Underwriters is being incorpo- 
rated by Homer L. Rogers, Herbert 
A. Luckey and Francis P. Huston. 


Frank L. Rowland, executive secre- 
tary of the Life Office Management 
Association, has just completed visits 
to the 15 members of that organiza- 
tion in New England and eastern 
Canada. 

The Memphis Life Underwriters’ 
Association has elected the following: 
President, Robert C. Bunting, succeed- 
ing’ the late Carson Robbins; first 
vice-president, Wayne Deupree; sec- 
ond vice-president, Charles Stumb; 
secretary, W. P. Brown; treasurer, F. 
W. Whitner. 


Officers have been elected of the fol- 
lowing organizations of agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, the presidents being: General 
Agents’ Association, Luther E. Allen, 
Atlanta; Agency Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation, Ralph W. Emerson, St. Louis; 
District Agents’ Association, Harold 
R. Hitt, Chillicothe, O.; Northwestern 
Mutual Chapter of the C.L.U., Arthur 
E. Miller, St. Louis. 


The Sacramento (Cal.) Life Under- 
writers’ Association has elected the 
following: President, Arab C. Branic; 
vice-president, Robert E. Murphy; 
secretary, Theodore G. Elwert. 


The San Angelo (Tex.) Association 
of Life Underwriters has inducted 
into office the following: President, 
Bascom Benton; vice-president, H. C. 
Grafa; secretary-treasurer, H. G. 
Stovall. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Midwest Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been licensed to write business in 
Oklahoma. The company withdrew 
from that state in 1932 after having 
operated there for several years. 


AS I LIVE 


HAT on earth, oldsters fre- 

quently ask without half car- 
ing, is the new generation coming to? 
To which I will venture a rough guess 
that it is coming to a point about 
two intelligence years in advance of 
immediate past generations during its 
early twenties and that it will main- 
tain that state of advancement from 
there on. Of course, the viewers with 
alarm generally have the matters of 
character and morals in mind when 
they express consternation over th 
plight of the young people, but these 
qualities are fairly constant, chang- 
ing only with the slow process of ev 
lution and any acceleration of 
pace of change would be influenced 
for the better with the unquestioned 
improvement in modern educational 
facilities. I realize that Napol 
was a mere stripling when he started 
merging European countries, retain- 
ing for himself the best features of 
each and that Alexander the Great 
was still in his ’teens when his fast 
ball was the talk of the Macedonian 
National League, but as a general 
thing the depression-reared youth 
will compare favorably with immedi- 
ate past and ancient exhibits. 


* 


hry indication of the soundness 
of this idea will be found in the 
books of life insurance companies 
where young men are listed as the 
owners of a considerable volume of 
the nation’s hundred billion insurances 
coverage and if it is necessary (0 
labor the point further, it might be 
pointed out that they were sold, 
a great many instances, by other 
youngsters. The boys and girls who 
have been raised through the several 
“oreatest” periods that have marked 
the past two decades—the greatest 
war, greatest period of prosperity, 
greatest depression and through it all 
the greatest period of mechanical 
progress—face the remainder of their 
lives endowed with distinct advan- 
tages. They experienced and have 
been a part of developments that 
normally would not take place in 4 
century and the topping off of it all 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


with a four-year rehearsal of the 
lines: “We can’t afford it” and “So 
you got another cut,” is not going to 
do the worth-while boys and gir!s 
any harm. They must have learned 
appreciate the value of a dollar 
and the blessings of a job. 


HIS depression angle brings to 
mind another popular plaint which 
seems to me greatly over-stressed 
currently. That is the cry from all 
the country that the millions on 
relief will never be satisfied with a 
regular job again. The first and 
obvious answer to which wouid 

on 


be “So what There is a certain 


class that never was and never will 
be satisfied with a regular job, but 
there soon will come a time when they 
will have to take one and dislike i 
As for the majority of relief workers, 


+ 
t 


anyone at all acquainted with the 
rank and file of American workers 
knows full well that a respectable 
b, paying a decent living wage, will 
be snapped up at the first opportunity. 
I have no doubt but that there have 
een many cases where men have 
preferred to accept a guaranteed sum 
from the government in preference to 
a similar but uncertain amount from 
private employers, but the first law 
nature, self-preservation, rather 
than inertia, must be held accountable. 


* * * 


N the country village where I was 

raised there was the usual spread 

of employment—a lumber mill, a 
small factory, farming, share-crop- 
ping, ete. Also, there was odd job 
work, such as loading cross-ties and 
tanbark. A man could support him- 
self and family, along relief lines, by 
playing with the tanbark job three 
lays a week and a certain little group 
were content to do so, whittling away 
the shaded, wooden benches and dis- 
cussing world problems during their 
leisure hours. By far the majority, 
owever, would be found on an 
eleven-hour shift down at Shippen’s 
mil or down on the creek bottom from 
lawn until dusk getting another crop 
under way. In other words, you will 

1 that the “millions” of chiselers 
and dead-beats will dwindle to far 

re modest proportions once the 
nomie machine is again function- 
ing smoothly. 
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The Travelers Insurance Co. has 
appointed A. George Brewen manager 
of the life, accident and group depart- 
ment at Ottawa. 

The General American Life of St. 
Louis has named Kenneth B. Crandall 
agency supervisor for Ohio. 

Over Three Hundred Michigan rep- 
resentatives of the Western & South- 
ern Life, of Cincinnati, attended a 
two-day convention recently at the 
Book-Cadiliac Hotel, Detroit. The next 
regional convention will be in Cleve- 
land, August 8, 9 and 10. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham 
held its annual convention at Biloxi, 
Miss., August 5-7. 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has opened a farm loan branch office 
in Sioux Falls, S. D., with H. W. Flint 
as manager. 

The Prudential Assurance Co. of 
London has appointed J. O. Baillar- 
geon manager of its Place d’Armes 
life branch, Montreal. This appoint- 
ment marks a further stage in the 
Montreal development of the Pru- 
dential’s life business. 

The Philadelphia Life’s convention 
this year will take the form of a six- 
day cruise on the “Kungsholm” to 
3ermuda, Halifax and return, sailing 
from New York on August 10. 

The Equitable Life of Washington, 
D. C., will entertain a group of agents 
with a four-day cruise on the Great 
Lakes, starting August 9, as a reward 
for increased production during a 
three-months’ campaign just closed. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. has 
appointed two superintendents for the 
New York Metropolitan district: John 
P. Smith and David J. King. 

Assistant Vice-president E. A. 
Crawford and Divisional Supervisor 
Charles T. Rogerson, of the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia, left the home 
office August 1 for a tour of inspection 
of the company’s district offices in 
Alabama and Louisiana. 

The Manhattan Life of New York 
celebrated its 85th anniversary on 
August 1 with a dinner given in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. The company, incidentally, re- 
ports that business during July ex- 
ceeded any previous July since 1932. 


AGENCY NEWS 

The Home Life of New York has 
appointed Thomas E. Hand general 
agent at Louisville, Ky. He has spent 
the past few months in the company’s 
home office agency department; before 
that he was for five years executive 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Standard Life of Jackson, 
Miss. 


The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has appointed as its general agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., George Harsh, 
formerly its representative at St. 
Louis. The Kansas City agency in- 
cludes the 35 counties of western Mis 
souri and for the past six months was 
under the leadership of Virgil W. 
assistant 


Samms, the company’s 


superintendent of agencies. 


The Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia 
has appointed James H. Brennan man- 
ager of what was formerly the Scholl 
& Brennan agency, that firm having 
been dissolved. C. A. Scholl, who has 
been with the company for 35 years, 


will continue with the agency, de- 


voting his time to his own clientele. 


Twenty general agents of the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life of Omaha attended 
an agency building conference at the 
home office recently. The company 
has made the following appointments: 
Dwight E. Keider (formerly with the 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles), 
Pasadena, manager for southern Cali- 
fornia; I. E. Drake (formerly assistant 
superintendent of agents for the 
Springfield Life of Illinois), Williams- 
burg, Ia., general agent for six east- 


G. W. Pollard (for- 


merly a, government inspector), Far- 


ern Iowa counties; 


nam, Neb., general agent for nine 
southwestern Nebraska counties. 

Guy F. Radley, formerly ‘manager 
at Tulsa, Okla., for the Acacia Mutual 
Life of Washington, has become as- 
sociated with the E. F. Whit 
agency at Dallas for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford as personal 
producer. 





e general 


The Montreal Life of Montreal has 
appointed George F. French manager 
of its Montreal center agency; Mr. 
French is president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Montreal. 
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DEATHS 

Charles David Sharrow, founder 
and for 20 years president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Era Life 
of Lansing, Mich. 

Samuel A. Krepps, 68, special agent 
for the Prudential Insurance Co. at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

C. W. Robbins, 39, manager of the 
department of Marx &« 
Bensdorf, Inc 
elected president of the Life U nder- 


.. Memphis, and recently 


writers’ Assn. of Memphis. 

Thomas Lamar Wardlaw, 47, Colum- 
bia, S. C., agent of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

J. Barry Mahool, former Mayor of 
Baltimore and vice-president of the 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 

H. D. St. John, 49, special represen- 
tative of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
of Hartford with the G. Archie Hel- 
land general agency in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Joseph Van Emery, 78, of Evanston, 
Ill., veteran insurance man, with the 
Haskell - Miller - Grossman Agency in 
Chicago for 40 years. 

John E. Moynahan of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., an employee of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. 

Robert E. Spaulding, 65, Chicago in- 
surance broker, at one time Chicago 
manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York. 

John Durham Cleveland, 74, former- 
ly with the New England Mutual Life 
and general agent for the Illinois Life. 

Percy D. Smith, 58, associate gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life in Chi- 
cago. 

Harry F. Chapin, 57, general agent 
in Spokane, Wash., for the Aetna 
Life of Hartford. 

Henry E. Biggs, Sr., 73, Char- 
lottesville, Va., connected as agent for 
about half a century with the Mutual 
Life of New York. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., has declared the 
regular stock dividend of $5 per share 
on the 10,000 shares of company stock, 
the dividend aggregating $50,000 pay- 
able August 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 22. 

The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2.50 per share 
on its 3000 shares of $100 par value 
capital stock, amounting to $7,500. 

The Ohio State Life of Columbus 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.50 per share on its 5000 
shares of $100 par value capital stock, 


amounting to $12,500. 
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LEGISLATION 

The fate of House Bill 442, passed 
by both houses of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature, which seeks to place stipulated 
premium companies writing industrial 
life, health and accident insurance in 
that state under supervision of the 
insurance commissioner in the matter 
of policy forms, investments and 
similar details, still hangs in the bal- 
ance. The bill was sent to the Gov- 
ernor for signature and was filed with 
other bills which had been signed, 
though No. 442 was not signed. Com- 
missioner Jess G. Read has asked the 
attorney general for an opinion as to 
the status of the measure. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


J. M. Caffrey, assistant manager of 


the Springfield, Ohio, agency of the 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, 


has been elected president of the 
Springfield Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Kellogg Van Winkle, of Los An- 
geles, was reelected president of the 
California State Association of Life 
Underwriters on Aug. 5. Arch Branic 
of Sacramento, and James M. Hamill, 
of San Francisco, were reelected vice- 
president and secretary, respectively. 

The Chattanooga Association of 
Life Underwriters has been _incor- 
porated in Tennessee. 














S's The Prudential Wap 


This company’s Field Representa- 
tives have been widely commended 
for their service and cooperation. 

This spirit, however, is not 
confined to them alone. 

It is a Prudential ideal that 
service to the people and to 


those who insure lives is a 


FIRST DUTY. | 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 





Let us cooperate with you | 


Che Prudential — 


Sustirance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
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POLICY CHANGES 
The Equitable Life of Iowa has an- 
nounced its new 3 per cent partici- 


patir 
non-par rates and its new dividend 


g rates, its revised 3% per cent 


4 


scale adjusted to the 2 per cent poli- 
cies. The non-par rates are increased 
ynly slightly, bringing them up to the 
general scale put in force by many 
companies. 

The Kansas City Life has changed 
its scale of consideration or purchase 
prices of single premium immediate 
annuities, reducing the income propor- 
tionately in line with recent action 
yy Many companies. 

The Southern Life & Health of 
Birmingham, Ala., is now accepting 
up to $2,000 on a non-medical basis. 
The maximum will be written only in 
those states in which the company is 
now accepting it; inspections must be 
made by authorized inspectors; age 
limit for both men and single women 
is 45 years. 

The Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans has announced an increase in 
its premium rates on all policy forms, 
effective August 5, and in addition a 
number of important changes in poli- 
cy contracts and deferred premium 
-alculations, the issuance of a new 
form of family income policy and the 
discontinuance of several other forms. 





Lecture Series on Annuities 


David A. Lunden-Moore, noted 

mathematician and life insurance expert 

will shortly announce the dates and place 

for a series of lectures in New York City 

on the Logic and Mathematical Simplicity 
of Life Insurance and Annuities. 


author, 





Insurance Men May Help 
Reorganize St. Paul RR. 
Insurance was well represented in 
the latest proposal toward reorganiz- 
ing the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific when the following five in- 
surance and banking executives were 
suggested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as voting trustees: Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life of New York; George 
B. Cortelyou, director and member of 
the finance committee of the New 
York Life; Edward E. Brown, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Chicago; Philip A. Benson, president 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, and Max W. Babb, member of the 
board of trustees of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee. These 
names were proposed by Robert T. 
Swaine, partner of Cravath, Degers- 
doff, Swaine & Wood, who are repre- 


senting the railroad. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Prudential Insurance Co. cele 


brated “Founder’s Day” at the home 
office, Newark, on August 7, when the 
statue of John F. Dryden, founder of 
the company and pioneer of industrial 
nsurance, was decorated with flowers 


and an appropriate ceremony ob- 


se! ved. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford held its 
Yosemite Valley, August 4-6, of the 
leading producers on the Pacific Coast. 
President Arthur M. Collens attended 


the conference. 


annual conference in 


The Union Insurance Society of 
Canton is the latest company to ente1 
the centenary group. It was formed 
in 1835 and has assets exceeding $35,- 
000,000. The United States managers 
are W. J. Roberts & Co. of New York. 


The Union was the first company to 


issue an aviation insurance policy. 


The Public National Life of Little 
Rock, Ark., has absorbed the Public 
National Life of Joplin, Mo., an as- 
sessment organization, and general of- 
fices of the merged company will be 
maintained at Little Rock. 

The Prudential of Newark has pro- 


moted V. W. 
dent at Taunton, Mass. 


Sinclair to superinten- 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Cen- 
Iowa, Business 


Companies reporting: 
tral, Bankers Life, 


necticut Mutual, Franklin 


eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
Virginia, 


Line 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 


Life, Gen- 


coln National, Mutual Benefit, Na 





Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. C 

















Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amour Per ¢ 
Invested to Invested to Invested t Invested 
leek Total Week Total Wee Tota Wee Tota 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Ir t- 
July 6 ment July 13 ment July 2 ment J 27 nm 
Loans 
On Farm Property actions rerree $82.260 1.03 $217,735 2.28 $228,355 2 3167,48 
On Dwellings and Business Property.. 462,915 5.80 535,661 5.62 2.4 - Se ‘ 
coc bbidavednwnnndeweensendaae $545,175 6.83 $753,396 7.90 > t 8 
Railroad Securities 
Se re $794,422 9.96 $805,789 8.45 >1Js 
WE bncekiehuivmeweckewewaca 8 l 
 idcalawaanan atPeendaeneeeus $794,422 9.96 $805,789 8.45 > S195 
Public Utility Securities 
DG ssbeesense ee Keeceeheebucnntens $1,494,912 18.74 $1,319,505 S4 S 30,5 
SN aceseneeeusenenedwuns 
Aa wreT tir tT ee $1,494,912 8.74 $ 505 S4 : > s 
Government Securities 
[ S. Government Bonds........... T$3,886,681 {8.72 *$ 6,676 5 36.0 
Canadian Bonds ...... pth een tee 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. 
State, County, Municipal .............. 1,253,114 5.71 228,1 2.89 Ss s 
WEE. bredavnbasedsactieessessabone $5,139,795 64.4 $6,484,80 68.04 3 s ‘ 
Miscellaneous Securities 
B Re Re 23.500 04 $ 000 ¢ z : 
RR oeseeseeoesecess . xe 13,000 14 s 
gees eee ib dekieeeenente $3,500 4 $168,000 ‘ $ 
Recapitulation 
ee ere $7,432,629 17 8,765,101 $10,587.38 : : 
> MS cesesseseees ooo 14 * ~ 
rere 545.175 6.8 396 , . 
DOE. nttbabavekinanscheakemenudios $7,977,804 100.00 > 1,49 100.00 S28 
7 iding $645,975 be Y exchanve for mortgages ‘ Federal refinancir Ir : 
' + es through Federal refin Including $142,375 bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refina ng “lr jing 
: bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield has appointed E. J. Schlit- 


zer general agent at Rochester, N. Y., 


succeeding E. W. Hughes, who recent- 
ly resigned because of ill health. 


The Fenn Mutual of Philadelphia 
has transferred to Baltimore Clarence 
S. Bloomberg, formerly special agent 
for the company at Columbia, S. C., 
where he was also secretary-treasurer 
of the life underwriters’ association. 


F. G. Pierce, of Philadelphia, whose 
general agency contract with the Con- 
necticut General Life of Hartford was 
terminated by the company on April 
30, 1934, has filed suit against the 
company. 


B. M. Saunders has been appointed 
manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the Continental Agency Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Great Northwest Life of 
Spokane has appointed B. F. Dickin- 
son (formerly with the Great Republic 
Life) general agent at Trinity, Tex., 
and J. H. Poth general agent at Poth, 
Tex. 

The General Agency Association of 
he Pacific Mutual Life of Los Ange- 
les will meet at Des Moines Sept. 14- 
15, just prior to the National Asso- 
ciation convention. 


W. J. Kness, Iowa state manager of 
the Midwest Life of Lincoln, Neb., has 
moved the company’s state agency 
from Audubon to Des Moines. 


The Old Line Life of Milwaukee has 
appointed as general agent at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Fred D. Charles, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Mil- 
waukee office of the Travelers of 
Hartford. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
appointed John E. Rogers manager of 
its agency at Amarillo, Tex., succeed- 
ing T. B. O’Brien, who is now with 
the company at Fort Worth. The 
Bankers Life has also granted to Wil- 
liam H. Forestelle, agency manager at 
Toledo, O., a year’s leave of absence 
for his health; F. H. Peterson will 
have temporary charge of the agency. 


The Guaranty Income Life of Baton 
Rouge, having been licensed in Missis- 
sippi, has appointed R. B. Ramire 
general agent there, with headquar- 
ters at Jackson. 


The Guaranty Life of Davenport, 
Ia., has appointed as general agent at 
Mason City, Ia., J. E. Brown, formerly 
with the Bankers Life of Des Moines. 

The Continental Assurance of Chi- 
cago has appointed F. D. Taylor gen- 
eral agent at Cynthiana, Ky. 
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Vacation with Profit 


That’s what the 1935 Conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, to be held 
in Des Moines the week of Sep- 
tember 16th, offers you. 


Combine the Education, Inspira- 
tion and Entertainment of the 
Convention program with a va- 
cation trip to Iowa, the garden 
spot of the great Mississippi 
Valley. 


Plan Now to 
Be In Des Moines 
the week of Sept. 16th 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


OeEes MOINES 

















GROUP INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life of New York 
is administering the following pro- 
grams of group insurance: 

A combined group life and accident 
and health plan for the Great Lakes 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. of Chicago, 
supplementing a group life insurance 
plan in force since 1931. 

A double coverage program for the 
benefit of all eligible employees of 
the Morden Frog & Crossing Works, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The American Central Life of In- 
dianapolis reports a greatly increas- 
ing volume of business for July, with 
cash remittances for renewal premi- 
ums and interest on policy loans for 
early July 16 per cent higher than the 
average for the year to date. 

The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, reports the following in- 
creases for the first six months of the 
year as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year: net paid 
premiums, 25 per cent; total income, 
2,632,743, a gain of $143,355; admit- 
ted assets increased $813,395, to a 
total of $23,114,829. 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., 
announces that sales during the first 
half year gained 18 per cent over those 
of the same period in 1934. Excess 
of income over disbursements showed 
an increase of 80 per cent. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., reveals an increase 
of $75,000 in surplus during the first 
six months, making the total capital 
and surplus of the company $2,900,- 
000. Insurance in force increased $4,- 
600,000, the total now amounting to 
$320,000,000. 

The Columbus Mutual Life of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, reports a _ production 
gain of 20 per cent for the first six 
months of 1935 over the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia reports $14,896,000 new paid- 
for life insurance for the first six 
months, a gain of 8.5 per cent over 
the same period of 1934. Lapsed and 
surrendered policies showed a decrease 
of 21 per cent. 
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**It is our objective to provide our 
field representatives with all 








necessary tools, tangible and 
intangible, with which success is 
achieved in life insurance selling.” 


Thuere INCOME— Offering in one policy: 
Family Income 
Retirement Income 
Deferred Survivorship Annuity 
The announcement of this policy contract was made to 
General American Life field men at the 1935 Club Conven- 
tion recently held at Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Colorado. 
An illustrated brochure, explaining the features of this 
unique policy, will be forwarded on request. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Sy or CoMPANY 


eLaltititi 
wnantl “y eae PRESIDENT 


Sa” 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Life— Group — Salary Savings—Accident and Health 
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The Old Line Life of Milwaukee re- 
ports an increase of 35 per cent in 
pail-for business for the first half 
year, as compared with the same 
period of 1934. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines 
reports new paid-for business of $28,- 
891,155 for the first six months as 
compared with $26,190,426. 


Julian S. Myrick, New York man- 
ager for the Mutual Life of New York, 
announces that the paid-for business 
of his office of the company for July 
totaled $2,733,836, as compared with 
$2,282,412 for the same month last 
year. Total paid-for business this 
year to date is $19,613,576, as com- 
pared with $14,956,981. 


The Penn Mutual of Philadelphia, 
during the first six months of the year, 
paid $11,015,335 in death benefits, as 
compared with $19,214,545 to living 
policyholders in the form of matured 
endowments, annuities, surrender 
values, dividends and interest. 


The Confederation Life Association 
of Toronto reports $23,688,199 new 
insurance fer the first half year, a 
gain of $2,246,537 over the same 
period last year, while insurance in 
force was $8,353,328 in excess of the 
first half of 1934. 


The Occidental Life of Canada re- 
ports an increase for each month of 
the year to date over the correspond- 
ing month of 1934. May was the 
largest month in the history of the 
company, with almost $7,200,000 new 
issued and written ordinary life insur- 
ance, a gain of 40.5 per cent over the 
same month last year. 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis sold ordinary life insur- 
ance in July totaling $5,352,381, ex- 
ceeding any previous July in the com- 
pany’s history, and approximately 20 
per cent over the figures for July, 
1934, 


The Sovereign Life Assurance of 
Winnipeg reports that its total new 
business for the first half of the year 
exceeded the same period in 1934 by 
50 per cent. 











From an original pencil 
drawing by Jay Hambidge 
in the files of The Lincoin 
National Life Insurance 
Company's Museum. 


In the center of controversial groups, 
Lincoln learned tact. Here he received 
his training for “The Great Lincoln 
Douglas Debates.” 


TACT 


Whenever men of convictions meet, opin- 
ions are apt to clash. Tact is the solvent 
which prevents unfriendliness and encour- 
ages fellowship. The underwriter who has 
a keen sympathetic perception of what is 
ft, proper, or considerate can find num- 
bered among his clientele those who might 
have been outside his own circle of per 
sonal friends Tact is a valuable sales 
asset. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 











The Acacia Mutual Life of Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports $6,857,537 total 
income for the first half of 1935, the 
largest income for any corresponding 
period of the company’s history. In- 
surance in force showed a net gain 
of $2,000,000. Assets increased by 
more than $2,000,000, to a total of 
$58,000,000, a new high for the com- 
pany. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., has elected Alfred 
F. Milton, of New York, to the board 
of directors, succeeding the late J. 
Clarence Watkins. 


The Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines has appointed Ben Tay- 
lor supervisor of agencies and Hiram 
W. Birdsall head of the policy depart- 
ment. 


The Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles, at a special meeting of the 
stockholders, ratified the proposal re- 
ducing the par value of the outstand- 
ing stock from $10 to $1 per share. 
Stockholders also approved the change 
in the articles of incorporation, mak- 
ing the corporate life of the company 
perpetual. 


Archibald Woodruff, vice-president 
of the Prudential Insurance Co., will 
retire on September 21, after a service 
of 40 years with the company. 


The Federal Union Life of Cincin- 
nati is inthe hands of Louis J. Huewe, 
receiver appointed by U. S. District 
Judge Robert R. Nevin of Cincinnati. 


John C. Traphagen, president of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Co., was 
elected a trustee of the Mutual Life of 
New York, succeeding the late Alfred 
E. Marling. 


Wilbur C. Hawk, general manager 
of the Amarillo Globe and News, 
Amarillo, Texas, has been named a 
director of the Gulf States Security 
Life of Dallas. 


The Guaranteed Reserve Mutual 
Life of Dallas has appointed L. G. 
Boli vice-president and secretary of 
the company. Mr. Boli was formerly 
in the conservation department of the 
Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas 
City. 


LEGISLATION 


Life Insurance Men are showing in- 
terest in a bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives at Washington by 
J. Will Taylor of Tennessee, which 
would amend the Internal Revenue Act 
with reference to exemptions of life 
insurance from estate taxes. 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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Reorganization of Detroit 
Life Proceeds Slowly 

Much smoke and no fire thus far in 
the Detroit Life situation. The mys- 
terious “Company X,” to which cryp- 
tic references have been made by 
Michigan 
John C, 
for the Detroit Life, has apparently 
reconsidered the matter and decided 


Insurance Commissioner 


Ketcham, receiver appointed 


not to bid. The reconstruction of the 
Detroit Life had been held in abey- 
ance, pending the disposition of the 
unnamed company, but inasmuch as 
the latter cerganization has to all in- 
tents withdrawn from the field, the 
issue rests between the Commissioner 
and the remaining companies which 
have offered a variety of proposals, 
ranging from management contracts 
to a mutualization plan. 

The Commissioner had been san- 
guine of the possibilities of a better 
proposal than those already received, 
involving a cash contribution, but with 
the failure to receive such a plan, it 
is conceded that a choice must be 
made from the bids received. These 
offers were made by James Crume, 
who proposed the plan of mutualiza- 
tion, and by the American Central 
Life of Indianapolis, the Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, Columbus, 
Ohio, the United Mutual Life of In- 
dianapolis, and the Maccabees, Detroit. 

As The Spectator commented in the 
July 11 issue, this is the first instance 
of Government ownership of a life 
insurance company, and the sense of 
responsibility exhibited toward the 


policyholders of the Detroit Life and 
the institution of life insurance in 
general has given rise to considerable 
amazement on the part of those who 
have looked askance upon govern- 
mental ownership of private industry. 
The efforts of amateur and profes- 
sional promoters to manipulate the 
Detroit Life to their own ends have 
been decisively snubbed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, whose 
advancements to the company made 
it the virtual owner. Whatever the 
ultimate fate of the Detroit Life, this 
attitude on the part of its temporary 
controllers bodes well for the most 
important element of the situation— 
the policyholders. 


Verdict, on Suicide 
(Concluded from page 19) 


in robust health, in reasonably good 
financial circumstances, was living 
in his own home with his wife and 
a daughter aged about 14. On the 
morning of his death, he had assist- 
ed his wife in her domestic tasks, 
and had been in a cheerful frame of 
mind, laughing and talking with 
his daughter a few minutes before 
he went to his room. He had ex- 
pressed his intention of going fish- 
ing, had dressed in his hunting 
clothes, as was his custom. About 
half an hour later his body was 
found in his bedroom, the legs ex- 
tending into a closet where he kept 
his shotgun, rifle, and revolver. A 
rifle was grasped in his left hand, 
his right hand was at his side; the 
bridgework in his lower jaw had 
been thrown forward so that the 
rear part of the bridgework was 
projecting from his mouth, his up- 
per denture, a full plate, was lying 


on the floor just inside the closet; 
his eyeglasses were lying near it; 
the back of the head had been en- 
tirely blown out, the opening being 
about three inches in diameter. 
There was no trace of bullet or 
powder marks upon the face and 
no point of entry of the bullet 
shown upon the body, leading ir- 
resistibly to the conclusion that the 
muzzle of the gun was in the mouth 
of the deceased at the time the rifle 
was discharged. A bullet hole was 
found in the ceiling of the closet, 
almost immediately over the feet of 
the body. This bullet hole was of 
larger diameter than the bullet; 
some witnesses placing its dimen- 
sions as the size of a 25-cent piece.” 


After reciting additional facts, the 
Court concluded: 


“In considering whether or not 
death was suicidal or accidental, it 
should be observed that the prep- 
arations made by the insured for 
his hunting trip are entirely incon- 
sistent with the idea that he was 
contemplating suicide, unless we 
assume that the deceased was de- 
liberately intending to create the 
semblance of an accident with a 
view to assisting his widow in the 
collection of double indemnity 
upon his insurance policy. If such 
was his purpose, it would seem that 
a person of reasonable intelligence 
would realize that a much more 
plausible appearance of accident 
could be simulated somewhere on 
the proposed fishing trip than in 
the small closet where the direction 
of the bullet could be readily traced. 

We conclude that the circum- 
stances were such that the jury 
should have been left to determine 
whether or not the death was acci- 
dental, under appropriate instruc- 
tions. 

Judgments reversed.” 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 43nd Street 


NEW YORK 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit aud Pension Fands 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
EK. P. Higgins 
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WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 
CHICACO 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidz. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


Central Missouri Trust Co. Bidg. 
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BENEFITS—HERE‘S HOW! 


New York State Unemployment Insurance Law and Its 


Coordination with the Social Security Law 


OME months ago New York 
State amended its labor law to 
create an unemployment insur- 

ance fund and to provide for its ad- 
ministration. The two houses of Con- 
gress have now agreed on those parts 
of the Social Security Bill that have 
to do with unemployment compensa- 
tion, so it seems appropriate to re- 
view the New York law to see how it 
fits in with the Federal legislation. 

The Federal act imposes on em- 
ployers a Federal tax of 3 per cent 
of wages paid, but permits crediting 
against 90 per cent of this tax con- 
tributions paid by the employer into a 
state unemployment fund under a 
state law that meets the approval of 
the Social Security Board. It specifies 
the classes of employers who must 
pay this tax and the provisions that 
must be contained in a state unem- 
ployment law to be approved by the 
Social Security Board. It is of inter- 
est to find whether or not the New 
York law meets these requirements 
and how the groups of employers that 
must contribute to the New York 
law compare with those that must 
pay the Federal tax. 


Employments Covered 


In both cases the method is used 
of making the legislation apply to all 
employments other than excepted 
classes and these classes are in the 
main the same. The New York law 
excepts farm labor; — the Federal 
Act, agricultural labor. The New 
York law excepts “employment by an 
employer of his spouse or minor 
child,” while the Federal Act excepts 
“service performed by an individual 
in the employ of his son, daughter, or 
spouse, and service performed by a 
child under the age of twenty-one 
in the employ of his father or 
mother.” The Federal] Act excepts 
domestic service in private homes; the 
New York law does not. Both agree 
in excepting service for an institution 
that is organized and operated ex- 
clusively for charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes. 

The Federal Act excepts service 
performed as an officer or member of 
a crew of a vessel on the navigable 


By RAINARD B. ROBBINS 


waters of the United States; the 
New York law does not. The Federal 
Act excepts public service, whethe: 
for the United States, a state, or a 
political subdivision of a state. The 
New York law may do the same but 
uses different words. It excludes as 
employers “New York municipal cor- 
porations, 2nd other governmental! 
subdivisions.” Whether or not New 
York State qualifies as a municipal 
corporation and the United States 
Government as a governmental sub- 
division, is not clear. If in either o 
both cases the answer is “no” it would 
seem that these employers are covered 
by the New York law because the law 


“ 


applies to “public corporatians” othe 
than the ones excepted. (Of course, 
there is a limit to the power of ths 


State Legislature.) 
Other Limits on Coverage 


The Federal Act applies to all em- 
ployers other than those in excepted 





Rainard B. Robbins 


classes who have eight or more em- 
ployees for some part of each of at 
least twenty weeks in the calendar 
year. The national test thus applies 
to conditions during the year of cover- 
age in question. The State law on 
the other hand applies in one year 
only if during the preceding year the 
employer has had not eight but four 
employees within each of thirteen 
weeks of that year. Furthermore, the 
State law excludes from coverage non- 
manual employees with wage rates of 
more than $2,500 a year. The Fed- 
eral Act makes no such exclusion. 
As stated above, under the Federal 
Act the test of qualification refers 
to the year of coverage only. Unde 
the State law, while coverage, and 
apparently taxation, lag a year be- 
hind the qualification test, if an em- 
ployer once qualifies he remains cover- 
ed until, upon written application 
from him, the Commissioner finds 
that “he has not within any calendar 
week within the last completed calen- 
dar year employed four or more per- 
sons in employment subject hereto.” 


Effects of Differences in Coverage 

These differences in coverage are 
not of such vital significance as may 
at first appear. Employers covered 
by the State law but not by the Fed- 
eral Act will support the State law 
without paying Federal tax. The 
only apparent effect, aside from a 
coverage that is not induced by Fed- 
eral pressure, is that Federal funds 
will help to pay administrative ex- 
penses due to this extended coverage. 
This comes about because the Social 
Security Act promises Federal pay- 
ment of all administrative expenses 
of a state unemployment law that 
meets the qualifications for such sup- 
port and this Federal support is com- 
plete—it is not limited to expenses 
arising from coverage such as is in- 
dicated by the Federal employment 
tax. 

When it comes to those employers 
who must pay a Federal tax and are 
not required to participate in the 
state fund, it should be remembered 
that if they want to get for their 
employees the benefits of the tax that 
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they are paying, they may come un- 
der the state law merely by making 
application for such coverage. 

While these differences in coverage 
therefore seem to introduce no insur 
mountable obstacles, it is probably 
desirable that provisions and coverage 
under the state and national legisla 


tion should agree. 


Conditions for Approval of the State 
Law by the Social Security Board 


It seems that the State law will 
have no difficulty in obtaining the ap- 
proval by the Social Security Board. 
Apparently it meets all the require- 
ments unless it be those that are dis- 
‘retionary with the Board. 

The Commissioner is empowered to 
create state unemployment offices to 
be in charge of local managers for 
the detailed administration of the 
law, and to act as free public employ- 
ment exchanges. Payment of claims 
is to be made by the Commissioner 
in such manner as he shall prescribe 
and doubtless he will use the employ- 
ment offices in this connection. Ample 
opportunity for hearing is offered to 
anyone whose claim is denied. All 
‘ontributions go immediately to the 
Unemployment Trust Fund in the 
United States Treasury as required 
by the Federal Act and requests made 
mn this Trust Fund are to be used 


te- 


for compensation payments only. 
ports to the Social Security Board 
ire provided for. The State law pro- 
ides that no benefit shall be paid 
intil two years after contributions 
vegin, as required by the Federal Act, 
ind gives an employee all of the lee- 
vay for non-acceptance of proffered 
employment that the Federal Act re- 
juires:—that the opening has not re- 
sulted from a labor dispute; that 
wages and conditions of labor are not 
subnormal for the kind of employ- 
ment in question in the particular 
‘ommunity; and that acceptance of 
employment shall not be conditioned 
yn membership or non-membership in 


1 labor organization. 


Employment and the Employer- 
Employee Relationship 


The New York law is far more ex- 
plicit than is the Federal Act about 
these terms. The Federal Act merely 
states that employment means service 
performed within the United States 
»y an.employee for his employer, and 
then proceeds to state the exceptions 
discussed in an earlier paragraph. 
That is not very helpful in deciding 
what service of employees for an em- 
ployer really is. It is not sufficient to 
say that the state laws may determine 
this. There is no indication or im- 
plication in the Social Security Act 
that definitions in different state un- 
employment laws shall determine who 
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shall pay a Federal tax. The State 
law includes as employment “any em- 
ployment under any contract of hire, 
express or implied, written or oral, 
including all contracts entered into by 
helpers and assistants of employees, 
whether paid by employer or em- 
ployee, if employed with the knowl- 
edge actual or constructive of the em- 
ployer,” in which either the greater 
part of the work is done in New 
York State or the contract of employ- 
ment is entered into in New York 
State and part of the work is done 
there. Again “wages” under the New 
York law means “every form of re- 
muneration for employment received 
by an employee from his employer, 
whether paid directly or indirectly by 
the employer, including salaries, com- 
missions, bonuses, and the reasonable 
money value of board, rent, housing, 
lodging or similar advantage re- 
ceived.” While these statements are 
aggravating in their failure to de- 
fine the conditions that make one per- 
son an employee of another, they are 
more helpful than the Federal law. 
Yet decisions will probably have to be 
made, for instance as to whether or 
not a life insurance agent is an em- 
ployee of a life insurance company 
and more specifically whether or not 
the collector of an industrial debit 
is an employee of a life insurance 
‘ompany. 


Some Provisions of the New York 
State Law 

It may be of interest to summarize 
briefly some of the provisions of the 
New York law that need not be close- 
ly coordinated with the Federal Act. 
It is called the “Unemploment Insur- 
ance Law” and to begin with requires 
the same contributions of all employ- 
ers who are covered—1l per cent of 
payroll for the year 1936, 2 per cent 
for 1937, and 3 per cent thereafter. 
No contribution is required of em- 


ployees. Unemployment benefits are 





provided beginning two years after 
contributions begin and only to an 
employee who: 

(a) has suffered and registered for 
total unemployment and_ re- 
ported for work or given notice 
of continuance of unemploy- 
ment; 

(b) has had not less than 90 days’ 
work within a year or 130 days’ 
work within the last two years 
preceding the day on which 
benefits are to commence; 
requests payment within spe- 
cific time limits after the period 
of unemployment for which 
benefit is sought. 

Benefit is to be at the rate of one 
week of benefit for each fifteen days 
of employment within a year preced- 
ing benefits, and is payable only 
after a waiting period of three weeks, 
with the exception that five weeks of 
waiting shall be required in a calen- 
dar year. The waiting period is ex- 
tended to ten weeks if misconduct or 
labor troubles were responsible for 
the unemployment. 

In amount the benefit is to be 50 
per cent of full-time weekly wage 
with upper and lower limits respec- 
tively of $15 and $5. Benefits to be 
paid within a year are limited to six- 
teen times the benefits payable for 
a single week. 

The Commissioner of Labor is given 
discretion in determining benefits for 
part-time and seasonal unemployment. 


(c 


State Advisory Council 


The State law provides for the ap- 
pointment by the Governor of an “ad- 
visory council” of nine members to 
serve without pay, three to represent 
employees, three to represent em- 
ployers and three to represent the 
general public. This council is to 
“advise the Commissioner upon all 
matters connected with this article 
submitted to it by the Commissioner.” 
It may recommend and _ initiate 
changes in administration and is to 
have full investigatory powers. It 
is to study and report on the prac- 
ticability of establishing a system of 
contributions varying the risk of un- 
employment—this report to be made 
not later than March 1, 1939. 

The New York law specifies that 
the fund that receives contributions 
“‘shall be the sole and exclusive source 
for payment of benefits,” and that 
such benefits are due and payable 
only to the extent that these contribu- 
tions will suffice. Furthermore, the 
State undertakes the administration 
of the fund only to the extent that 
Federal appropriations will support. 
To initiate the operation of the fund, 
however, an appropriation of $100,- 
000 is made. 

















